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Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Will be Ready Sept. Ist. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date. 





The News of the Wear will be the special added feature of this new edition. It will 
contain all the important geographical news of the year, including OPENING OF THE SIOUX RESERVA- 
rION (with maps) ; THE NEW STATEs (with maps) ; THE BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A 
LIFE OF STANLEY ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR; THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL (with map); FOREIGN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA (with map), and many other topics, cov- 
ering the whole range of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ending 
August, 1890. 
Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. Sent prepaid. 
Write for introduction rates. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
New TEXT Books. 


Just Published: 


An Elementary History «x. United States 


By CHARLES MORRIS, author of ‘‘ Half Hours 
with American History,’’ ‘‘ The Aryan Race,”’ 
etc. Lllustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

In this work we have, in addition to the historica! 
details, a series of chapters descriptive of city and 
country life at different periods of our colonial and 
national history, each a picture of the people of 
America as they ap ed at the various periods in- 
dicated. The progress of invention, striking devel- 
opments of mechanical — and religious condi- 
tions have been described with the design of making 
at once a history of the American nation and of the 
American people, adapted in style and language to 
the use of the young. As such it is offered to the 
school public of the United States, with the hope that 
it may prove a welcome addition to our historical 
literature. 


Lippincott’s New Series of Readers. 


By Ensen H. DAvis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chelsea, Mass. Complete in Four Books, con- 
sisting of 

THE BEGINNER’S READING BOOK. 
illustrations. Teacher’s Edition. 
Cloth. 42 cts. Scholar’s Edition. 
26 cents. 


THE SECOND READING BOOK. 
e and 62 smaller Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. 40 cents. 


THE THIRD READING BOOK. 


page and 19 smaller illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. 56 cents. 


THE FOURTH READING BOOK. 
page and 14 smaller Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. 80 cents. 
“Teachers are loud in praise of this series of 

Readers by Eben H. Davis, A. M., Superintendent 
of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. Few teachers have 
made for themselves a more enviable reputation 
than Professor Davis, both as ergo ogc and prac- 
tical writer, and his series is what might be expected 
from such a source.”’—New York School Journal. 


Cutter’s Physiological Series 


Beginner's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
By Joun C. Cutrer, B.Se., M.D. 12mo, 140 
pp., 47 illustrations, 30 cts. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

By CALVIN CuTTER, A.M., MD. A Revision 

of the First Book. 12mo, 200 pp., 70 illus- 
trations, 50 cts. 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

By Joun C. Cutter, B.Se., M.D. 140 illus- 

trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“The whole series is admirable in every respect, 
is well arranged for class use. is well illustrated, and 
presents in clear and attractive style the most recent 
and approved results of modern science.”’ — Journal 
of Education (Nashville, Tenn.) 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By Pauw Bert. Adapted and arranged for 
American Schools by W. H. GREENE, M.D. 
With 570 Illustrations. Book One—Animals, 
Plants, Stones, and Soils: 30 cents. Book Two 
— Physics, Chemistry. Animal Physiology, and 
Vegetable Physiology: 36 cents. Complete in 
one 16mo volume; 378 pages; 60 cents. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States 
of Bodies. Reading Lessons. Summaries. 
Questions. Subjects for Composition. By PAUL 
BERT, author of ‘‘ Bert’s First Steps in Sci- 
entific Knowledge,” translated and adapted fcr 
American Schools. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
36 cents. 

“The child that has mastered this little book has 
taken a long step towards becoming an enthusiastic 
scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense 
of the term,—accurate, suggestive, and stimulating 
to the young mind.”—New Eng. Jour. of Education. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry. 


A Treatise on Elementary Geometry, with Appen- 
dices containing a Copious Collection of Exer- 
cises for the Student and an Introduction to 
Modern Geometry. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.60. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry, Abridged. 


By W. E. BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Harvard College, 8vo. $1.20. 


‘The changes made are mostly in that portion of the 
book used in preparatory schools. Therefore the new 
edition, while better adapted for beginners, retains 
all the strength of the original in that portion used 
in College. The following are some of the colleges 
using the New Kaition : — Harvard College, Bostor 
University, Vassar College, Ohio University, Ran- 
me and Macon College, Drury College, Davidson 
College, Thurman University, Hillsdale College, Car!- 
ton College, etc. 
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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
AUGUST. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY, 


Parched and brown the naked hillsides, 
Hushed the bird songs in the trees, 

All the orioles’ empty hammocks 
Rocking idly in the breeze. 

Apples reddening in the orchard 
In the grass the cricket’s cry, 

Calls the crow from out the cornfield 
While August passes by. 








(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
THE WILD ROSE. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 


They call me only Little Rose ; 
I’m sister of the Jacqueminots, 

Of Marshall Niel, and all the rest 
Usurped by beauty for the breast. 
By briars I protect myself 

From every wandering, wayside elf, 
And only by the ocean know 

To wear the sunset’s after-glow, 
The tents of bind-weed, fair to see, 
Allure the velvet-coated bee ; 

The elders spread their costly lace, 
My woodland bower to fitly grace ; 
The yellow of Rudbeckia’s star 
Entices worshipers from far, 

Bat e’en enwrapt Persephone 

Will leave them all for sake of me! 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





Surr. Henry Sasin, Jowa: In some schools the 
“three R’s” are no longer “ Readin’, ’Ritin’, and ’Rith- 
metic,” but Rules, Regulations, and Reports. 


Surr. I. Freeman Hatt, Leominster, Mass.: Steady 
progress in educational lines is not possible except where 
there is unity of aim and method among the teachers. 


Atpus Cuapin Hicerns, Worcester : What is a sound 
education ? The training that makes a man mentally active, 
socially useful, and morally good. To accomplish this 
requires head, hand, and heart training ; mental, manual, 
and moral training. The neglect of any one of these is 
ruinous to the perfect man. 


Pror. J. F. O'Krers, Saginaw, Mich. : Of the 16,075 
teachers employed in Michigan during the school year of 
1889, only 403 were reported to the department of public 
instruction as holding state normal certificates. On this 
as a basis, there is only about one normal teacher out of 
every 40 in the public schools in this state. There is not 
one state in the Union that can fill the vacancies that will 
occur in the public schools of her cities this year with her 
own professional graduates. I put it still stronger, there 
is not a state whose normal graduates can be had to fill 
one-fifth of the vacancies. 


Springfield Republican: The best teachers are born 
and not made by any educational system. One of the faults 


the result will be more beneficial than textbook “ lan- 
guage lessons,” juiceless parsing or technical rhetoric, all 
of which are well enough in a way. 








AN ANTIQUE MEDLEY. 


BY E. O. FIELD. 


Sitting in the lengthening shadows of the Holderness 
Mountains, while White Face, Israel, Passaconaway, 
Chocorua, Ossippe, and Red Hill give one another their 
good-night salutation, I chronicle a few of the quaint 
things,—patriotic, scientific, theologic, and angelic,—that 
I cull from several musty volumes that have escaped the 
greedy antiquarian, sifting naturally down three family 
lines until at last they are domiciled in a rural home 
where leisure hours are improved in intelligent foraging 
in literary, scientific, and historic fields. Here is a rare 
specimen. In an old music book, printed early in the 
War of the Revolution, whose pages are guiltless of type, 
80 aristocratic as to have been made by copper plate upon 
which the music was exquisitely engraved, I find an an- 
them of patriotic ring and stately tune. The words 
woven into stanzas, as well as I can do it, are here given : 

A PATRIOTIC ANTHEM.* 
By the Rivers of Watertown we sat down, 
And wept, we wept, we wept, we wept, 
When we remembered thee, O Boston, 
When we remembered thee, O Boston. 


As for our Friends Lord God of Heaven 
Preserve them, defend them, defend them 
And restore them unto us 

Preserve them, defend them, 

Deliver and restore them unto us again. 


For them that held them in Bondage 
Required them to take up arms 
Against their Brethren. 


Forbid it Lord God, forbid it Lord God 
Forbid that those who have sucked Bostonian breasts, 
Should thirst for American blood. 


A voice was heard in Roxbury 

Which echoed through the Continent 
Weeping, weeping, weeping, weeping 

For Boston because of their danger, 
Weeping for Boston because of their danger. 


Is Boston my dear Town, 

Is it my native Place 

For since their calamity, 

I do earnestly remember it still, 
I do earnestly remember in still. 


If I forget thee, if I forget thee, 
Yea, if I do not remember thee 
Then let my numbers cease to flow 
Then be my Mase unkind, 

Then let my Tongue forget to move 
And ever be confined 

Let horrid Jargon split the air 
And rive my nerves asunder ; 

** Let hateful discord greet my ear, 
As terrible as Thunder, 

Let harmony be banished hence, 
And Consonance depart, 

Let Dissonance erect her throue ; 
And reign within my heart.’’ 


ANGELIC SCIENCE. 
In 1657 William Greenhill published an elaborate 


earth; and through this space the angel came flying in a 
little time. We think a bullet of a musket flies swiftly, 
and it doth, for it hits the bird or mark ere the report is 
heard and will fly 180 miles in an hour according to its 
motion. The sun moves swifter,—1,160,000 miles in one 
hour; the fixed stars about the equinoctial move 
42 millions of miles each hour, and yet the motion 
of an angel is swifter, being a Spirit, and passing through 
the air without opposition ; no creature in heaven or earth 
moves faster than an angel.” 

It would be well for croakers who sigh for the good 
old times, to feast in all soberness on such relics of the 
thought of * ye olden time.” 





ORGANIZATION AND SYSTEM VS. ORIG- 
INALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY.* 


BY SUPT. HENRY SABIN OF IOWA. 


Organization and system are but means to an end. 
They form the machinery for running the schools, and 
within proper limits are a necessity. They are of great 
value in the formation of correct and exact habits of 
action. The extreme elaboration of system gives sym- 
metry and uniformity, but it is at the expense of strength 
and growth. It produces smoothness, prevents friction, 
attains exactness of detail, but it crushes out all life, 
energy, freshness, and enthusiasm. ‘The child is abso- 
lutely forgotten in the worship and homage which is paid 
to system. But this is not always so. The teacher 
should have not freedom to teach, so much as freedom to 
grow ; not freedom from restraint, but liberty to develop 
into a skilled workman through the inspiration of thought. 
The teacher with brains is the great need of our schools 
of to-day. A brainy teacher is apt to make trouble for 
The thinking, the planning, is all done be- 
He must not ques- 


the system. 
fore the work comes to the teacher. 
tion, but acquiesce. 

The one thing we ought to respect in the child’s educa- 
tion is his individuality. This is an energy, self-active, 
self-directive, persistent, beyond and separate from the 
animate body. It embraces not only the power to know, 
but the capability to feel and will It attends every step 
of physical, mental, and moral growth, is in every action, 
word, and heartthrob. Individuality dawns upon the 
child first as existence, then as power, then as duty, then 
as determination. A man of intense individuality is usu- 





with the present educational methods is that, in perfect- 
ing an excellent system, this system has been unduly mag- 


course of lectures on Ezekiel which passed into the second 
edition, at least. Some of its scientific illustrations are 
“juicy,” as may be seen by the following from a sermon 


ally a man of strong convictions, tenacious of purpose. 
His expressions leave no doubt as to his meaning; his 
ideas are clear and sharp. 

The great teachers of the world have been thinkers. 
We cannot test their work by any system of examinations, 
however skillfully devised. We must know how the re- 
sults have been attained, how much time has been wasted, 
what faulty processes of instruction a:e covered under the 
beautiful finish of the exterior, how much energy and 
strength have been dissipated. 

Freedom is not license. Originality is not eccentricity. 
Rules and regulations may be so framed as to aid the 
teacher in his work. It is right that the teacher should 
know the wishes of those in authority, who are directly 
responsible to the people for the welfare of the school. 
Originality, to be a help, must be natural. A man cannot 
safely make a fool of himself before children. 
imitative. Unless there is behind a man’s originality a 
moral earnestness, an undisguised honesty of purpose, an 


They are 


nified at the expense of individual enthusiasm and mag- 
netism. This is one reason why sometimes an old-fash-|on the Wings of Angels : 

ioned school, presided over by a teacher with the real] ‘‘ Astronomers observe, that from the center of the 
pedagogical tact and knack, though laboring under a very | earth (which is 3,000 miles to the surface) up to the sun| 4 school. 

poor “system,” produces superior results to schools of to-'! + The spelling and punctuation of the original are here followeu. * Abstract of a paper read at the National Educational Assoclation. 


open uprightness of action, the man of strong individuality 
is the most dangerous person who can be put in charge of 
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The welfare, the growth, and the development of the 
child is the object of theschool. The individuality of the 
teacher should seek to know, to penetrate, to encompass 
the individuality of the pupil. Whatever comes between 
the teacher and the pupil, whatever tends to thwart, to 
divert, to limit this exchange of thought, works an injury 
beyond remedy. 

The teacher must not deny to the pupil the freedom of 
thought which he claims for himself. He must not be a 
master of methods alone, but of principles, so that his in- 
dividuality may not overshadow, but rather stimulate the 
individuality of the child. A man should always be able 
to interpret his own actions, motives, and purposes. The 
child must be encouraged to do this same thing, for this 
alone will awaken within him a consciousness of his own 
resources. 

It is as natural for the child to think as it is for the 
tree to grow. Give the child the same freedom to think 
and observe that the street Arab has, only guide him with 
skill. Take advantage of his curiosity and wonder. 
Take advantage, too, of what he already knows. Teach 
him wisely, and he will startle you by his progress. 

The system should be broad enough to let the individu- 
ality of the teacher act through the individuality of the 
child, to develop moral intuition, to cultivate the virtues, 
to strengthen the will, to render him strong and vigorous 
in thought, noble in purpose, hardy in action, and ready 
when school life is finished to begin the work of educating 
himself. 

The system places too much stress upon the examina- 
tion as showing the literary qualifications of the teacher 
and his consequent fitness for his work. The examina- 
tion tests knowledge, and having attained a certain per 
cent. the candidate considers his calling and election sure. 
I believe that the persistent study and mastery of one 
branch will fit a person to teach any subject in which he 
will take the pains to prepare his work. Some of the 
things we ought to know regarding a candidate are: 
Under whom have you studied? What books are your 
Can you express yourself in clear, vigorous 
Can you 


Can you inspire your 


favorites ? 
language? Can you govern by force of will ? 
awaken enthusiasm in the school ? 
pupils with the determination to do right, to lead virtuous 
lives, to be honest, God-fearing citizens? The tendency 
of the system is to ignore such questions and to be guided 
entirely by the number of questions answered correctly, 
and to repeat the operation year after year, relentlessly 
and without mercy. I do not object to the rigid exam- 
ination of a young teacher, but when that is once passed 
the only conditions imposed should be growth. 

Scholarly teachers ought to be the most successful ; 
they always are when scholarship leads outward and up- 
ward; but height of intellectual stature alone does not 
enable a teacher to walk as Saul among his brethren. It 
is the highest work of the teacher to aid the youth in 
throwing up a highway wherein he may march to that 
royalty of manhood to which he was ordained of God. 





A QUESTION IN GRAMMAR. 
“HAD RATHER” AND “HAD HAVE.” 


BY R. F. 


L. 


Grammarians usually condemn the use of “ had rather,” 
not only as inelegant but sometimes as actually incorrect. 
Permit me to say a word in behalf of the much-abused 
idiom, and at the same time to point out what has per- 
haps been better done many times before by others, the 
inaccuracy of the note found in Webster's Dictionary 
under “ rather”: 

** Had rather, had as lie/, had better, originally mere blundering 
interpretations of the abbreviation of would as in ‘I'd rather,’ 
etc., are forms too well supported to be stigmatized as incorrect ; 
but would is generally to be preferred, especially when the auxil- 
iary have follows, had have being too barbarous a combination to be 
tolerated.”’ 

This hypothetical origin of “had rather” has often 
been accepted by the makers of our school grammars, 
and indorsed by the high authority of Webster's Unabridged 
has gone the rounds as a truthful exposition of the derivation 
of this idiom, supported presumably by the history of the 
language. Before inquiring whether the slightest trace 
of such a derivation of “I'd rather” is to be found in 
the history of the language, I ought to say that Professor 


Tweed’s excellent little manual states that the idiom in 
question, though sometimes criticised, has been in use 
from the earliest times, and that the best authors still 
continue to use it. 

The fact is that from the earliest times after our lan- 
guage had assumed a settled form, the authorities for the 
use of “had rather” form, without a single gap, a con- 
tinuous series down to the present day. In none of the 
numerous examples that might be cited from our early 
literature can “had rather” be considered “a blander- 
ing interpretation’ of “would rather.” Examples 
enough are quoted in the grammar mentioned above, from 
the best authorities, to prove that “had rather” is a 
good old English idiom still in use. We are all familiar 
with “I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of my 
God,” ete. It is worth noting that “I would rather” 
does not occur in the Bible. 

Most other languages have idioms precisely correspond- 





ing to this. The German gern, or lieber, haben, and our 
early use of had liever, “ was lever,” or “ levere,” “ have 
lever,” and kindred phrases, are sufficient to establish 
this fact. 

But how about the grammar, not the elegance from 
“had have”? Is there any precedent in early English 
for the use of this idiom? Asa direct and perhaps for 
the time satisfactory answer I will quote the following 
line from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales : 

** Al had her lever han had a knave childe,”’ 
or, in modern English: “ Altho’ she had rather have 
had a boy.” 

In fact, most of our dialetical and vulgar expressions 
had very respectable origins ; many of them can be found 
in our best early authors, and others are often the sur- 
vivals of good Anglo-Saxon idioms. Plenty of ex- 
amples illustrating the use of the idioms “had rather,” 
“had lever,” or “ or liever” (cf. lief), etc., can be found 
by consulting (under the words) the index to Morris’s 
Chaucer, Vol.I., Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon, or to 
Skeat’s Piers, the Plowman. 


BOTANY AS A PROFESSION. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE, OHIO. 


The study of the natural sciences,—the sciences that 
help to explain nature,—affords the best possible oppor- 
tunity for combining knowledge with pleasure and profit. 
Few other occupations or professions are so well calcu- 
lated to develop the faculties of observation and research ; 
none will exert a more salutary influence over the young 
mind, nor help it more to appreciate the pure beauties of 
the world we live in. 

Among them, few, if any, present better openings for 

the ambitious student than the study of botany. This 
science embraces everything pertaining to the vegetable 
kingdom. It covers the structure, classification, distribu- 
It helps to make familiar the 
common things about us,—grass, trees, flowers, fruit,— 
which at the same time are the most wonderful. Through 
it we learn that a seed does not sprout and grow by 
chance, but because certain forces lie dormant in and 
about it, which under certain favoring circumstances of heat, 
light, and moisture, must awake and commence the work 
allotted them. 
Knowing this, the blade of grass, or even the weed 
which has been crushed heedlessly under foot, is no longer 
a worthless thing, neither is it a miracle, but a wonderful 
combination of elements whose mechanism we have been 
permitted to know, at least in part. The sphere for the 
application of botanical science to the practical purposes 
of life is daily widening. In the museum of natural his- 
tory connected with the Royal Agricultural College at 
Popplesdorf, Prussia, is an especially rich botanical col- 
lection where the economical uses of plants may be studied. 
One class is shown to be valuable for its fibers, which 
enter into the manufacture of cloths and papers; others 
yield valuable oils, gums, drugs, ete. ; others produce 
grain and fruit for food ; while yet another class consists 
of forage plants which furnish subsistence for animals. 

Each class has its special climatic and geographical 
adaptation. The botanist, by knowing the species and 
variety of any individual plant, can determine this, and 
advise as to the probability of effecting any wider distribu} 


tion, and uses of plants. 





tion than it has obtained in the ordinary course of nature, 
—as. for instance, bringing to the United States a plant 
hitherto grown only in China, as was done with sorghum 
only a few years ago. 

In the botanical garden connected with this college, 
especial pains are taken to bring each plant to the highest 
perfection, and where that is attained the plant, or its 
seeds or fruit, or whatever comprises its valuable portion, 
is preserved as an example of what all who cultivate that 
plant in the future should endeavor to attain. 

The work of hybridization, or the crossing of species 
for the purpose of producing new and valuable varieties, 
is the special province of the botanist. The methods by 
which plants take up and assimilate their food are deter- 
mined by this science, and consequently we learn what 
kinds of food are needed by plants, and in what shape it 
must be furnished them to be available. The study of 
the diseases of plants is a special practical division of the 
science, which is being recognized as of great importance 
to our agriculture. 

The finding of special varieties of vegetation that may 
be adapted to special climates and soils is now engaging 
the attention of the botanist of the agricultural depart- 
ment at Washington; to aid in this an experiment sta- 
tion has been established at Garden City, in southwestern 
Kansas, for the trial, in cultivation, of such grasses and 
forage plants as give promise of usefulness in an arid re- 
gion. Another grass station has been established in Mis- 
sissippi to experiment with grasses suited to the Southern 
States. These are only a few of the more practical lines 
in which the talent of the botanist is being utilized. The 
growing taste in the adornment of parks and public 
grounds demands the services of landscape gardeners 
who are sufficiently versed in practical botany to make 
judicious selection of trees, shrubs, and foliage plants 
adapted to the climate and soil. 

If one possesses a taste for adventure, the growing de- 
mand for orchid collections may suggest a trip of explor- 
ation in the forests of Brazil, in search of new and valu- 
able varieties. The care of orchid honses and collections 
also calls for the services of the skilled botanist. Com- 
mercial florists and seedsmen need him in the classifica- 
tion and improvement of varieties, and in constant exper- 
imental work. He alone can determine the causes which 
lead to barrenness or unfruitfulness of plants, and his “ art 
which doth mend nature” must be applied to effect a 
remedy. Besides ascertaining what is good, the botanist 
only can decide as to what is wholly worthless. Some 
weeds which seem to flourish only to annoy the cultiva- 
tor and prey upon the useful elements of the soil, have 
their part in the general economy of nature ; others are 
only parasites, feeding upon the soil and giving nothing 
in return. 

Through this science we learn how seeds travel ; how 
long they preserve vitality; how we may determine if 
they have vitality and will germinate. Through it we 
learn how the flowers are painted, and whence their 
dainty perfume; how the apple gets its ruddy cheek and 
toothsome flavor; how the sap flows in the maple to 
give us sweets for the table ; and why and how the leaves 
change color and fall in the autumn. 


A young miss once said to me, as an excuse for avoid- 
ing the study of botany, that she would rather admire a 
flower than pluck it to pieces. That sounds like a very 
pretty bit of sentiment. Doubtless the surgeon would 
rather admire the “ human form divine ” than to use the 
scalpel in the dissecting-room. Buthis work there teaches 
him how he may build up our bodies and make them 
more perfect ; to mend their breaks and cure their aches, 
and I have no doubt that the learned surgeon has more 
genuine admiration for the human body because he knows 
something of its wonderful mechanism. 

I have instanced above some of the ways in which 
botany becomes a business occupation. As a profession, 
first may be mentioned that of the teacher. In all of the 
state agricultural colleges, in the various schools of sci- 
ence, in many technical schools, and in all colleges and 
advanced institutions of learning, the teacher of botany 
has aplace. At each of the fifty-seven agricultural ex- 
periment stations now in operation in the United States, a 
professional botanist is employed. The agricultural de- 
partment of the government at Washington has a division 
of botany, where a chief botanist with assistants in en- 





gaged, and frequently special agents are employed by it 
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in the work of scientific investigation in various portions 
of the country. 

Agricultural and horticultural publications require 
the assistance of botanists upon the editorial staff. The 
growing botanical collections and museums connected 
with our educational institutions need them as curators. 
Popular periodicals, to keep pace with the growing intel- 
ligence and interest of their readers in subjects connected 
with the natural sciences, give increased employment 
every year to writers who can treat them in a popular 
manner. 

In undertakings of national importance, such as govern- 
mental experimentation in the manufacture of sugar, bo- 
tanical talent of the highest order is demanded, and 
for the encouragement of the gentler sex I may state that 
a lady has long held the position of botanist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. It is a direct path-way 
to the attainment of the highest scientific fame—as an 
indication of which need only be mentioned the names of 
Linnzeus and our own Dr. Gray. 

It is an occupation that will ever afford rational pleas- 
ure of the highest order. The companionship and study 
of nature, whether in viewing boundless landscapes or in 
the minute processes of analytical botany, is always ele- 
vating and beneficial. Its inexhaustible capacities as an 
abstract science were never better illustrated than by Lin- 
nus, when he said that a little patch of moss, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, would suffice for the study of a 
lifetime. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF TEXTBOOKS. 


BY EDWIN GINN, BOSTON. 





[An open letter from a Boston publisher, in the N. Y. Evening Post.] 
To Dr. John Hancock, Secretary Schoolbook Board, Columbus, O. : 

It is natural for every man to magnify his office, so I 
may be pardoned if I think that a publisher holds the 
most responsible place in the educational world. While 
the teacher and the preacher reach a limited number of 
people, the good or bad book reaches the millions, and its 
influence for good or evil cannot be calculated. It is 
within the province of the publisher to multiply the former 
and restrict the latter. Some people seem to have an im- 
pression that to become a publisher it is only necessary to 
hire a shop and paint a sign, and that then one will be 
deluged with manuscripts, which, being sent to the printer, 
soon appear as books, and these in turn are coined into 
money at ten times their cost. A part of this is true. 
One will be deluged with manuscripts, but not one in fifty 
of them will ever pay for printing, and the other forty- 
nine must be read, and three or four published, at great 
expense, before one gets the good book, and many thou- 
sands of this must be sold before the debts incurred by 
the others will have been paid. It is just here that a deal 
of hard work must be done before one can earn the right to 
the name of publisher. If he publishes everything that 
comes along, he is simply a printer, and a printer’s only 
duty is to print well just what is given him. There is a 
goodly number of printers, few publishers. A list that 
contains more poor books than good ones is a printer’s 
list; one in which the good far outnumber the poor may 
lay claim to the name of a publishers’ list. The more 
rigid the examination and rejection of manuscripts the 
greater will be the relative cost of the books accepted. 
No one has done his duty as a publisher who has not 
spent, in time and criticism, on an average more than 
twice as much on each book as the cost of the manufacture 
of the same. To be a publisher of schoolbooks, one should 
know the wants of the schools. Then he must find the 
person who can make the needed book. In fact, he must 
not only find one person, he must find several. One 
knows his subject, but lacks the power of expression ; 
another can write in good form, but is not original; a 
third is bright and suggestive, but careless. To get three 
such persons to work together in harmony to the comple- 
tion of a book, supplementing each other, is a very diffi- 
cult task. 

When the good book has been secured, may the pub- 
lisher rest from responsible labor? No, he must send out 
many thousand copies of the work for examination, and 
employ many traveling agents before any considerable 
market can be made for even the best book. It is hard 
to find men who can introduce these books purely on their 
merits, obtaining fair prices for them, when inferior works 
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are offered in competition at much lower rates. Men 
qualified for this work must combine in a high degree the 
elements of a successful scholar, missionary, and the tact 
of a politician, and must possess a character that will 
inspire confidence and command the respect of those they 
come in contact with. 

May not much of this labor and expense be saved by 
county or state adoptions, and at the same time the best 
book become more generally used? One might think so, 
but, alas for poor human nature, it isn’t yet quite perfect! 
County and state boards have tried many times, and, 
as a general rule, the books selected have proved much 
inferior to those bought in the open market. Indiana 
fixed a low price on the books for the whole state, and 
she got less for her money than before, and has now a 
set of books that no other community wants at any price, 
if free to choose. Minnesota has cheaper, but poorer 
books than before the state established the book monopoly. 
Virginia and Washington have just decided what book 
shall be used for five years, not, however, without exciting 
considerable remark as to the results and the way they 
have been reached. California has gone into the publish- 
ing business on her own account, and the interest on what 
she has spent at seven per cent. would probably supply 
every pupil in the state with books for all time. Notwith- 
standing this vast expenditure, the children are obliged to 
pay as much for these inferior books as they would have 
to pay for the best in the open market. The California 
experiment may prove a good object lesson to other states 
desiring to go into the publishing business. I doubt if in 
any occupation there is a greater call for sound judgment 
in regard to the employment of labor and the economical 
management of capital than in the publishing business. 
It does not lend itself naturally to political management 
where men are selected, not for any fitness for the work, 
but as a recompense for services already rendered to the 
party in power. It is not easy to secure as high an order 
of talent on salary for any work as can be enlisted by 
private enterprise. 

So far as my experience goes, the best condition of 
affairs, as regards textbooks, exists in those states where 
each town is allowed the entire control over its books, 
selecting what it wishes and changing when it thinks best. 
The books are a mere trifle compared with the other ex- 
penses of educating a child. It costs for clothes, food, 
value of time, and tuition, not less than $150 per year, on 
an average, for each pupil in the state, and for books, 
seventy-five cents, and most teachers depend very largely 
for the value of their work upon the textbooks in use. 
Would it be wise economy to save twenty per cent. of this 
cost, or fifteen cents, and run the risk of losing one-half 
the value of the $150? 


THE PIANO. 


BY W. 8S. TILDEN, FRAMINGHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The popularization of the piano has done some injury 
to the advancement of music. Not at all on account of 
its tempered scale, which is sometimes falsely claimed to 
pervert the ear of those who listen to it, for it will be a 
blessed thing when other instrumentalists, and especially 
the vocalists, come as near in tune as a well-tempered 
piano. 

But the great capabilities of the piano have made it 
somewhat of a detriment in modern musical life. It has 
been observed in England, as well as America, that since 
the universal introduction of the piano there has been a 
decided tendency to decline in the love and practice of 
choral music. Then again, its fixed pitch and the ease 
with which a little music may be produced, invites persons 
of small musical ability to play, because what little they 
do play is at any rate in tune, and so their incompetency 
is less shown than in the practice of the voice or orches- 
tral instruments. For this reason the country is flooded 
with unmusical musicians. 

But while some sort of music can be gotten out of the 
piano with less labor than is the case with most other in- 
struments, if anything like technical proficiency is to be 
attained, more practise must be devoted to it than to any 
other instrument. Hours must be spent every day, for 
years, on mere mechanical dexterity ; hence it happens 


makes one acquainted with music itself. And in this, 
again, the piano becomes often an obstacle to musical 
growth. 

Furthermore, many of our singers, instead of thinking 
out the sound they are to sing, run across the room and 
strike the difficult pitch upon the too convenient piano. 
The only way to offset this pernicious tendency is to 
teach the children of the schools ia such a way that they 
will possess the musical discrimination necessary to en- 
able them to sing the given note by the action of their 
own trained faculties. 


HOW A STUDENT WORKED IN THE 
OLD DAYS. 


During the two school years before entering college my 
amount of work, though fact, seems fable in my memory. 
I did nothing but study. I took no vacation, hardly a 
holiday, seldom an hour of play or recreation. I sat up 
till nearly midnight, and returned to my books before 
breakfast. My working hours could never haye been less 
than twelve, and must often have been fifteen, or even 
more. I dreamed only of what filled my thoughts by 
day, revolved, and, unless my memory deceives me, 
solved algebraic equations in my sleep, and awoke with 
some fresh rendering of a verse of Virgil or a sentence 
of Sallust just mounting to my lips. The permanent re- 
sult was a capacity for what may be termed overwork, 
without reluctance, excessive weariness, or reaction into 
indolence. For a large part of my life I have done much 
more than one man’s work, and that not by slighting any 
portion of it, but by a daily amount of labor exceeding 
the ten hours’ limit, which the labor organizations so in- 
dignantly spurn.— Prof. A. P. Peabody, in the August 
“ Forum.” 








ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. R. 


The pronunciation, consate, resate, desate, which we 
occasionally hear from old people, is another relic of 
Elizabethan and earlier days. This @ was 
evidently the ruling sound for “ei” and 
“ey.” It still has no mean power, for it 
governs us in “eight,” “feint,” “they,” “prey,” and 
many other every-hour words. The Irishman often has 
the better of us. The old dispute between nether and 
nither he settled by, “It is nather,” and had history to 
back him. We let him, and make him, say obay, but we 
club him for saying obadient. 

The a sound in “ there,” “ where,” “care,” ete., as now 
given in the books and by good speakers seems to be a 
prolonged @ It used to be differently marked. The 
writer of this knew a careful school girl who, using and 
following the Webster of 1847, always said thire, whire, 
cadre, giving the vowel precisely as in “they,” “may,” 
until she had been shown that another authority, even of 
that remote date, had always given another sound. 

The @ was heard where we new use the open Italian 
sound of the letter, even in the word “father,” as is shown 
by the frequent spellings fuether, fayther, in old books. 
Only a generation ago a professor of rhetoric in a New 
England college always pronounced this word as fayther, 
or perhaps with a prolonged @, father in a quaver that 
cannot be represented. He could not be said to teach 
this sound, for “teach” seems to imply a hint of recep- 
tivity on the part of some hearer. No student ever came 
to harm by even unconscious imitation of the rare fossil- 
isms of the rarest of fossils. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold startled us when he spoke of “the 
town clark of Ephesus.” He sent many of us to our dic- 
tionaries. His was precisely the “a” in “hark.” We 
found this supposed vulgarism or archaism of our ancient 
mariners and farm servants and our sea-come quill-push- 
ers to be still in high standing in England, and to be here 
the preferred of Worcester and the allowed of Webster 
within modern times. Our old illiterates say clairk, 
clairgy, ete. The Englishman of “ good form” has short- 
ened clairk to clirk, just as our backwoodsman learned 
to “lift the har” of the bar. 

To review a little, this tyrant 7 once held, and long 
held fast: 1. All that is now 7. 2. Much that is now 
Italian “a,” marked in most word-lists “ii.” 3. The un- 


King once; 
peasant now. 





that those who do possess the requisite manual skill have 





acquired it to the neglect of that kind of study which: 


Le Te 


accented final “a.” 4. The words in “ei” and “ey.” 


a ioe 
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5. Most if not all the words in “ea.”’ 6. The words in 
“3,” 7. The present and @ in “have,” “again,” “said,” 


and perbaps in a few other words. 





THE MILLER MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL, 
ALBERMARLE, VA. 


——— 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


Almost a hundred years ago, Thomas Jefferson of 
Albermarle County, Va., drew a plan of education for his 
new state, so generous and far-reaching that only within 
the last ten years has new Virginia risen to the height of 
its adoption. But to-day, in his own county, one can 
overlook his entire plan in full operation. Virginia gives 
nearly six months free elementary schooling, in the coun- 
try, and three-fourths of the year in the graded town 
school, to all who come. Upon a flowery hill-top, chris- 
tened by Jefferson “ Pantops,”—“ all-seeing,’—is estab- 
lished the excellent academic school of Professor Samp- 
son. The University of Virginia crowns a gentle emi- 
nence across the Valley from Monticello ; its quaint build- 
ings, surrounding a pleasant campus, with a far-off rest- 
ful view and a glorious outlook from the great dome, 
where five hundred students and a goodly band of thor- 
oughly in earnest, accomplished professors, are working 
out the old statesman’s scheme for the complete training 
of an American citizen. 

But over the hills, twenty miles away from this en- 
chanted valley, nestling under the shadow of the Blue 
Ridge and the Ragged Mountains, is an institution hardly 
contemplated even by the far-seeing outlook of the 
prophet of Monticello. 

In 1792 Samuel Miller was born in a gap among these 
Ragged Mountains, in the depths of poverty and obscur- 
ity. In some way he obtained sufficient education to be- 
come a schoolmaster, of the old-time sort, but finally 
took to trade in the neighboring village of Lynchburg. 
In 1859, at the age of sixty-seven, a millionaire, he made 
the will that revealed the long-cherished purpose of him- 
self and his brother to provide for the education of the 
poor children of his county. He founded a chair of biol- 
ogy and agriculture in the University of Virginia, and 
established an Orphan Asylum at Lynchburg, where a 
hundred girls are now cared for, on a charming estate, 
and where its founder was buried. But his great dona- 
tion of more than a million dollars was placed in the 
hands of the state board of education as a trust fund for 
“The Miller Manual Labor School of Albermarle.”’ 
The management is in the hands of the County Court, 
which appoints annually “two intelligent, respectable, 
and well-educate dgentlemen,” who are responsible for the 
administration of its affairs. The district school trustees 
of the white schools of the county designate orphans and 
other poor children, who are assigned as pupils. 

The school opened in 1878, and this year has two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven in attendance, of whom seventy-five 
are girls. ‘The buildings, including shops, dwellings, and 
working structures, with a handsome farm, represent an 
expenditure of $360,000. Twenty men and women are 
engaged in the work of instruction. The school is situ- 
ated a few miles from Crozet, on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio R. R., and the turnpike that leads to it is itself an 
object lesson in Southern road-making. Through the 
South land we can recall no educational establishment 
more beautiful for situation, nearer the ideal of what a 
school of this type should be. Yet it has all been carved 
out of the wild woods, in one of the loveliest hollows 
among the hills. 

Every great school is built by the right man or 
woman. ‘The Miller School has been every way as fort- 
unate in its superintendent as in its founder. A good 
providence suggested Capt C. E. Vawter as the fit eom- 
mander in the campaign of flanking the ignorance of this 
vast mountain realm of the central South. From Harp- 
er’s Ferry to northern Georgia and Alabama, stretches 
this great Appalachian realm, as large as a European king- 
dom, inhabited by two millions of white people, several 
hundred thousands of whom still remain in dire need of 
everything that can be accomplished by the missionary of 
a Christian American civilization. Here is the center of 
that population known as the “ poor white people of the 
South”; not “poor white trash,” tramps too lazy to 
tramp, but humble people, nearly all of British stock, need- 


ing only the great American chance to become a worthy 
section of the Republic and make their mighty wilderness 
one of the most attractive portions of the Union. Within 
the past few years the railroad has penetrated this realm, 
at various points, revealing inexhaustible wealth of mine. 
pasture, forest, and water-power. The country district 
school, in a feeble way, has been established, and a few 
academic seminaries scattered through its vast area. 

The northern missionary has attempted work here, and 
a few schools of this sort are in operation, of which Berea 
College, in eastern Kentucky, is the best known. But 
the Miller School is the first great institution that has 
grappled with the prodigious work of abolishing the illit- 
eracy and semi-barbarism of this mountain world ; and 
Captain Vawter is as surely the providential man to lead 
in the splendid crusade as General Armstrong, with his 
great training school for the negro, has proved himself at 
Hampton. And it is a significent fact that probably the 
two finest groups of modern school buildings in the state 
have been erected for the use of the two classes that, until 
the past twenty years, have been “ the least favored” in 
the Old Dominion. 

The course of instruction and discipline,—indeed, the 
entire manner of life,—at the school, is a happy realiza- 
tion of that education of “the heart, the head, and the 
hand,” of which we hear so much and see so little. The 
children are received at ten years of age, and may remain 
until eighteen, entirely supported by the ample funds of 
the college. Simply religious without sectarianism ; pow- 
erfully moral, guarded by the most watchful care ; a ver- 
table family,—the best conditions are here found for 
mental and industrial training. Every forenoon is given 
to school work in a good graded system of elementary and 
secondary instruction. The afternoon is devoted to the 
variety of occupations usually included in the term 
“Manual Training.” Industrial drawing, wood and iron 
work, farming, housekeeping, dressmaking, bookkeeping, 
tvpewriting,—in short, whatever can be used to advantage 
under the circumstances, is here found, well taught by the 
best methods. 

At the “ Final,” on July 4, every girl appeared in a 
dress of her own making. A score of manly young fel- 
lows, earning their fifty or hundred dollars a month in 
the different occupations, or promoted to responsible posi- 
tions in other schools, appeared among the alumni. In 
short, here is a copy set, by which this entire mountain 
world can be regenerated, or at least well faced toward 
the light in a generation. A dozen institutions of this 
sort, planted in commanding positions between Harpec’s 
Ferry and Birmingham, Ala., would weave an electric 
chain around this mountain realm, whose pulsations could 
be felt in the remotest and most hopeless hovel among 
the hills. 





THE FIRST HOUR. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Ring the bell five minutes before the time of opening, 
but do not say a word about the quiet or order of 
the schoolroom until the time,—then with the quiet tap 
of the pencil say in substance, “ Now all will be quiet.” 
Emphasize according to the necessity or appropriateness 
of the case one of the first three words, ‘ Now all will 
be quiet,” “ Now all will be quiet,” ‘‘ Now all will be 
quiet.” 

Speak quietly but as though you knew what you said 
and expected them to know. 

Have definite plans for the devotional services, and 
begin them at once after calling the school toorder, Ask 
the pupils to do nothing about which there can be any 
questions asked. Do not close your eyes the first morn- 
ing at least. You might read a few verses, as the first 
twelve of Psalm 103. If deemed advisable, ask those 
who can and would like to repeat Psalm 23 to raise the 
hand ; if there are six or more repeat it with them,—if 
you can. Then read or repeat the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. 
6: 9-13. 

Then have a short movement exercise, sitting, under 
your direction, to let them feel that you are in command. 
Any simple commands will answer, such as these: Sit 
erect ; arms folded; eyes front; both feet on the floor 
heels together, toes about six inches apart; bands ae 
by the side ; right hand carried outward to a level with 








direction, close the exercise. 

Pieces of paper about two by three inches should have 
been provided, and as many sharpened lead pencils as 
there are pupils. Call the first pupil in row 1 and the 
last in the last row to the desk; give one the package of 
paper (2x3), the other the pencils. When they have 
returned to their seats they will retain one piece of paper, 
and pencil, and pass the remainder to the one beside them, 
and in this way, each retaining one, they will all be 
passed. The last will retain the package of paper. 
Then say in substance, “ I wish to see how many of you 
can do just what I say, promptly, when I say it.” Give 
instructions as follows: Write in the middle at the top of 
the paper the number of the row in which you sit. Make 
a dash of about a quarter of an inch to the right of the 
figure. Write the number of your seat in the row. A 
little below these figures write your name, the first and 
last names in full. Below this write your age. Below 
this write the date of your birthday. 

Collect the papers—not the pencils—in the same way 
that they were distributed, beginning with the same 
pupil, and at the same time have the pupil with whom 
the remaining papers were left begin their distribution as 
before. Give another series of instructions as follows: 
Turn the paper so that the narrow sides will be at the 
top and bottom. Write the number of your row and 
seat as before. 

What subject did you study last in arithmetic? Can 
you add correctly? (Number the answers, and do not 
write complete sentences.) Can you subtract correctly ? 
Can you multiply correctly? Can you perform long 
division readily? Is there anything in fractions that 
gives you much trouble? If so, what? ete. 

Collect these papers, beginning with the last pupil in 
the last row, and distribute more papers, beginning with 
the one who had them last. Give simple examples in 
mental arithmetic for them to write answers merely. 

By the end of the hour the school will be well in your 
hand, and you can assign written number work for all 
the school, while you hear one class at a time read. 
When the noon hour comes be sure that every child 
knows what he is to do when he gets into school in the 
afternoon. Let him go home at noon with a feeling that 
be has been busy and that you have kept him busy, 





THE FIRST DAY. 

Make no rules to-day. 
Know a few of the pupils. 
Pass no judgment adverse to any child. 
Impress the school with the fact that you are courteous. 
Be firm but genial. 
Be sure that you are not imposed upon. 
Let no provocation tempt you to frown. 
Go to school rested. 
Stand on your own feet. 
Do not leave the desk or its immediate vicinity. 
Stand or sit as you can do most naturally. 
Talk little. 
Get every pupil to doing something. 
Do nothing that will prevent you from keeping your 
eye on the whole school. 
Have a definite plan for the first minute, the first five 
minutes, and the first hour. 
Give no thought to the fact that there is a principal, 
superintendent, committee, or public in all the world. 
Your first day is your own; in it you are to get control 
of the school. If you have a wise superintendent, prin- 
cipal, and committee they will all keep out of your way. 
If they are unwise enough to come in, ask them if they 
wish anything of you, and if not, go on with your work 
as though they were in China. 
Do not tell the school a single thing that you propose 
to do while you are the teacher. 

Make no comparisons with any other school. 

Ask nothing about the previous teacher. 

Make every direction so plain that that they will not 
need to ask any questions. 

Hold no arguments. 

Have no time for pupils to do much talking. 

Never hesitate as though uncertain what to do next,— 





it will demoralize the school. 


Visit the schoolroom on some previous day, and ac- 
quaint yourself with the ‘lay of the land.” Know just 


shoulder, ete. As soon as they are all acting under 
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where you are to hang your wraps, so that as you come 
in the first morning you can go in as though you were at 
home. 
Make sure in advance that there is at the desk 
everthing you need,—bell, pencils, pen and ink, crayon- 
erasers, etc. 
THE FIRST WEEK. 
Make few rules, if any, and but one in any half day. 
Make yourself at home with every peculiarity of the 
schoolroom, school building, aud school yard. See that 
fences and outbuildings are clean, especially that there 
are no obscene marks. 
Visit the outbuildings at least once a week through the 
year, and if everything is not clean and free from vile 
marks insist that the authorities have everything put in 
order and kept in order. 
Your plans, laid before the school opened, will have to 
be modified somewhat. By the end of the week plan to 
know just the variations you need to make, and have a 
plain, progressive, practical outline of the term’s work for 
each class. 
See if you have wasted time, and study to avoid such 
waste for next week. 
Get your program in good working order. 
It takes a fall week for the children to get back to in- 


tellectual work. 
Some pupils begin much more slowly than others. 


Acquaint yourself with any special phases of the 
school laws or city regulations for school work. 

Meet the committee, if possible, in a pleasant, friendly 
way. 

Discover the things that the superintendent, the com. 
mittee, and the public desire to have emphasized in your 
work, and so far as possible give this early attention. 





THE FIRST MONTH. 

Before the month closes be sure that you know every 
pupil and something of his individuality. 

It is well to go over the register and see how much 
you know of each pupil. See what you can recall. 

Shield the virtuous from the seductions and the an- 
noyance of the vicious. 

Do seasonable work. 

Remember that the first month is one tenth of the 
school year,—one eighth of the real working time, —and 
about one ninetieth of the average school life of a child. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 





PrussiA.—The minister of education is selecting emi- 
nent educators and representatives of other learned pro- 
fessions for the purpose of inviting them to a special con- 
ference in secondary education and high school curricula 
in response to the emperor’s desire for reforming second- 
ary and higher education. The conference will last one 
or two weeks, and will be held in the office of the min- 
ister. The Prussian minister of finance of the interior, 
and of war, will participate. The results of the deliber- 
ations will be submitted to the emperor and the Prussian 
Diet, and it is confidently expected that a memorable 
school reform in Prussia will take place in the near 
future. 

SwiTzERLAND.—School Inspector Dr. J. B. Zubiaur of 
Buenos Ayres who visited the schools of Switzerland 
publishes the following criticism concerning the schools 
of German and French cantons. “In German cantons 
the teacher is the pivot of the school; in French cantons 
it is the textbook, or what is still worse, the dictation 
lesson, which claims many hours a day and degrades the 
students to a machine and the teacher to a stage appa- 
ratus. In the German schools, a smile which indicates 
fatherly or brotherly relations between teachers and 
pupils acts as a stimulant; in French schools the teacher 
sits on his rostrum, and his words are infallible and must 
be accepted as final. There, instruction is an educative 
momentum, which is not known here. There, intel- 
lectual power is developed freely by making use of 
the pupil’s natural inclination ; here, intelligence is forced 
into given forms; it has to adapt itself to the text in print 
and to the dictation of the teacher which no one doubts, 
no one questions, since all that is expected is a ‘verbatim 


School, — The 
Sept. 21, 1758. 


Sept. 5, 1774. 


11, 1777. 





et literatim ’ repetition.” 





26, 1777. 


HISTORICAL DAYS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Pupil.—Though crickets chirp within the grass, 
And in the sunshine wild bees hum, 
Yet rainbow tints in field and wood 
Proclaim that autaumn’s come. 


But still beside the river’s brink 
The purple asters star the sod, 
And atill the fields all brightly gleam 
With plumes of golden-rod. 


What month is’t comes in brave attire, 
With flaunting banners all aflame ? 

Halt, ere you pass, the countersign, 
And let us know your name. 

September. —My countersign, O child, is ‘‘ Time.’’ 

That thou should’ st remember. 

Would’st know my name ? 
The year calls me September. 


Pupil.— What of the past hast thou to tell ? 


September.—Ah, me! Time comes and goes, 
And many tales of blood and strife 
September must disclose. 


Then list and hear : 


And if, adown the past’s dim aisles 
You turn a backward glance, 

Behold! you'll see a storied line, 
September’s days advance. 


Sept. 8, 1755.—Aye, look far back to that old time, 

The French and Indian years, 

By fair Lake George’s sparkling waves 
A battle field appears. 

I hear the shouts of ambushed foes, 
With slaughter in each breath ; 

I see victorious Frenchmen charge, 
Then meet defeat and death. 


School.—The French and Indians surprised and routed the En- 
glish Sept. 8, 1755, but on the same day, in a second engagement, 
were themselves defeated. 
Sept. 21, 1758.— 
Through long, dim arches green, 
I see where Aubry conquered Grant, 
When near old Fort Duquesne. 


I’m looking down the far back years, 


English were defeated near Fort Duquesne, 


Sept. 15, 1759.—Upon the Heights of Abraham 
I saw this very day, 
The English army, line on line, 
Drawn up in brave array. 
I heard the mighty battle roar, 
Of two contending powers. 
Sept. 18, 1759.—I saw the Frenchman’s flag hauled down, 
And then,— Quebec was ours. 
School.—The English captured, Quebec, Sept. 18, 1759. 
Sept. 8, 1760.—But one swift year the hand of Time 
Shall now for us unroll. 


This day we captured Montreal ,— 
Thus England gained the whole. 


Sch ool—Montreal surrendered to the English, Sept. 8, 1760. 


September.— Peace smiled upon our land once more. 
Bat only for a space, 

And then, all battle-scarred, again 
Came cruel War’s grim face. 


Sept. 27, 1768.—The grapes were purpling in the sun, 
The orchard fruits dropped down, 
When sailing o’er the fair blue sea 
Came troops to Boston-town. 
School.—A body of British troops arrived in Boston, Sept. 27, 1768. 
Sept. 5, 1774.—The wise men of the nation came 
This day, at Congress’ call, 
And Liberty there ‘‘ set the seal ’’ 
Of freedom on us all. 
School.—The first Continental Congress met at Philadelphia, 


Sept. 11, 1777.—The green banks of the Brandywine 
All stained and trampled lay, 

Where England gained a victory, 
A bloody, bitter fray. 


School.—The Americans were defeated at Brandywine, Sept. 


Sept. 20, 1777.—We tried to bar th’ invaders out, 
But efforts were in vain, 
For British troops at Paoli 
Defeated General Wayne. 
School.—General Wayne, while trying to save Philadelphia, was 
attacked by the British, Sept. 20, 1777. 
Sept. 26, 1777.—I saw the conquering foe, this day, 
Enter our city wall, 
With banners flaunting in the breeze, 
With drum and bugle call. 
School. — The British took possession of Philadelphia, Sept. 


Sept. 23, 1779.—At early dawn upon the deep, 
I heard the cannon’s roar, 
The day was done, the pale stars shone, 
Before that sound was o'er. 


And then the British flags came down, 
Tattered and battle-stained, 

And as the prize of that sad day 
Two British ships we gained. 


School.—Paul Jones gained a victory and captured two British 
frigates off the coast of England, Sept. 23, 1779. 
Sept. 17, 1787.—The war was over, and our land 
At peace with foreign king, 
Then we the Constitution made 
Which unity did bring. 
School.—The Constitution was adopted, Sept. 17, 1787. 
September. —Not long does Peace her olive branch, 
Over our fair land wave, 


Fall soon War wields his murderous blades 
Above her lowly grave. 


Sept. 5, 1813.—September saw a brave sea-fight ; 
Just off the coast of Maine, 
A British brig we took this day, 
The leaders both were slain. 


School. — The American brig 
“ Boxer,’’ Sept. 5, 1813. 
Sept. 10, 1813.—And now Lake Erie’s inland waves 
Became a battlefield, 
There, with a British fleet, we fought, 
And Perry made them yield. 


** Enterprise,’’ captured the 


School.—Perry gained a victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10, 1813, 
Sept. 17, 1814.—Long had the British foe beseiged 
Fort Erie’s walls in vain, 
We sallied forth, destroyed their works, 
And then went back again. 


School.—The Americans made a sortie on British works at Fort 
Erie, Sept. 17, 1814. 
September. —Alas! but tales of blood and strife 
My fated month doth bring, 
One war we end: From Mexico 
We see another spring. 


Sept. 13, 1847.—Over Chapultapec our flags, 
Were waving to and fro, 


Sept. 14, 1847.—And there I saw our General Scott 
March into Mexico. 
School.—Chapultepec was taken Sept. 13, 1847, Mexico surren- 
dered Sept. 14, 1847. 


September. —What sounds are these that from our land 
Drive peace, and joy, and mirth ? 
The nation sees war’s funeral pile 
Kindled upon her hearth. 


Sept. 5, 1862.—Lee’s storied raid through Maryland 
Upon this day begun. 
Sept. 14, 1862.—On this, the North at South Mountain, 


A famous victory won. 


School.—Lee invaded Maryland, Sept. 5, 1862. 
defeated at South Mountain, Sept. 14, 1862. 


Lee’s army was 


Sept. 15, 1862.—Now Harper's Ferry, with its stores 
The Southern army gained. 


Sept, 17.—The North this day won Antietam 
With blood and carnage stained. 


School.— Harper's Ferry surrendered to the South, Sept. 15, 1862. 
Lee’s army was defeated at Antietam, Sept. 17, 1862. 


Sept. 2, 1864.—Upon their seaward march, this day, 
I saw our banners pause, 

And Sherman, at Atlanta, gained 
A victory for our cause. 

Days.—And now September days, O year, 
Must sadly pass away, 

But her brave deeds shall live indeed 
Forever and a day. 





SCHOOL YEAR OF 1890-91. 


Tue JourRNAL or Epucation for the coming school 
year is to be by far the best in its history. Many new 
writers are engaged for its columns. Many of the lead- 
ing superintendents, teachers, and experts will write for 
us. There will be a better variety than ever before. 
The editor has devoted the summer largely to making 
special and extended arrangements for the improvement 
of the paper. 

The editor solicits suggestions from the readers re- 
garding any department that they especially like, any 
new features they would like to see introduced, any con- 
tributors that are specially enjoyed by them, any new 
educational writers they would like to see in these col- 
umns. The Journat is tobe made more and more each 
year a paper of great value to every class in the profes- 





sion. It solicits the aid of its friends, 
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PirtsburG talks of changing the school holiday from 
Saturday to Monday. 


A rew educational principles, well applied, will work 
out the highest results for the child. 


TEACHING is an acknowledged profession throughout 
Germany, and teachers of public schools are officers of 
the state. 


Provipence employed a city superintendent in the 
year 1839, leading all other American cities. Boston’s 
first superintendent was elected in 1851. The first state 
superintendency in Massachusetts was established in 1837. 


Is the Omaha Bee facetious? It reports a meeting of 
a sub-committee of the school board, in which it was pro- 
Wouldn't 


Sioux City laugh if Omaha should set the hands back on 


posed to reduce the salaries of teachers ! ! / 
her educational clock! But there is no fear of such a 
calamity in that progressive city. 

Tar Cuicaco ANNEX.—By annexation Chicago has 
added to her school department the past year 100 extra 
schoolhouses, cared for by as many janitors and engineers, 
And she assim- 
ulated them without the slightest difficulty. 


800 teachers, and nearly 30,000 pupils. 
So much 
for a perfect system of management and supervision. 


TeACHERs are often urged to make themselves familiar 
with the formulated principles of psychology. The 
science of ethics has just as strong a claim upon their 
attention. The teacher is called upon to decide moral 
questions, both for himself and for others, every hour of 
the day, and he should be able to decide them in accord- 
ance with the acknowledged principles of right action. 
It is unfortunate that the study of moral science has been 


dropped in so many of our schools for higher education. 


LeisukE NoT Lapor.—In the Forum for August, 
Prince Krapotkin shows conclusively that by agricultural 
methods already in use the portion of the earth that is 
now under cultivation can be made to sustain some ten 


times as many people as are now alive, with better food, 
at lower cost than now. The problem of the future is 
to be the best use of the time not required for labor. The 
schools have less need to concern themselves with how 
ithe child is to earn a living than with what he is to do 
after he has earned it. 


A Departure.—It is reported, on what seems to be 
good authority, that the governor of Georgia will appoint 
as state school commissioner any man whom the majority 
of the teachers of the state appear to prefer. What a 
surprise it would be to the teachers of any Northern state 
to have such consideration shown them! The result shows 
that as a rule the governors select men admirably quali- 
fied for the work, but we have known few instances in 
which the judgment or desire of the teachers weighed per- 
ceptibly in the selection. 


Tue Business Course.—It is a waste of energy to 





7|schools of the state. 


try to stem the tide that now sets popularly toward a gen- 
uine business course in the high school, with shorthand 
and typewriting well taught. Many of the large cities 
now have such a department, and this season scores of 
other cities will arrange for ~. So long as every busi- 
ness man asks of every boy and girl who applies for an 
office position, ‘Do you write shorthand, and run the 
type-writer ?” so long parents will be dissatisfied with a 
high school that does not enable their children to answer 
these questions satisfactorily. 








Oxn1o0 Scuoot Bookxs.—There is much difference of 
opinion as to what the new Ohio textbook law means, 
and how it is to be applied. A school-book board was 


'} selected and received bids from various publishers for the 


supply of textbooks. Last week the proposals were 


7| opened by the board announcing that the bids were not equal 
7|to supply fully the wants and demands of the public 


This leaves the matter precisely 
where it was, and the legislative enactments are pro- 
nounced inoperative, or at least ineffective. This places 
upon the board the unpleasant necessity of facing news- 


paper criticism. 


Nortn Carouina. — The recent Democratic State 
Convention in Raleigh declared in favor of a large in- 
crease of taxation of the public schools of the state. This 
means that it will be forthcoming. It is the direct result 
of the influence of 1,900 teachers who recently assembled 
at Morehead. There is no question that in January the 
state will step to the front in the matter of providing 
Nor will this influence 


be limited to North Carolina; at least four states in the 


liberally for the public schools. 


South will follow this action very soon and within two 
years one-half of the Southern States will have joined 
North Carolina in largely increased public school ap- 
propriations. 


Tue CALirorniA ADVANCED GRAMMAR ScHooL.— 
One of the unaccountable things is the absence of a high 
Her com- 
mon schools are good, her university is good, but the uni- 


school law in the wealthy state of California. 


versity will not receive graduates from the common 
schools, and there is no provision for the preparation of 
pupils to pass from the lower to the higher. To pacify 
in part the complaining public, the last legislature pro- 
vided for an Advanced Grammar School by offering to 
pay three dollars a year for each pupil of that grade 
It is needless to 
say that the bait is so unimportant that there are scarcely 
any schools established. The state should do more or it 
might as well do nothing. 


where such a school was established. 


AN AGRICULTURIST’S OPINION. 


Hon. Edwin Willets, ex-President of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, now Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
in a recent address in Rhode Island, took for his subject 
‘* The New Impulse in Education,” criticising the educa- 
tion of the past as too exclusively linguistic. 


He declared 
that the highest aspiration had been to be a talker, next a 
From the beginning of intellectual life it has 
been taught that poetry, rhetoric, thought, and sentiment 


writer. 





are upon a higher plane than other things. The 





school has taught that thought finds expression in lan- 
guage only. Of late we have questioned the value of a 
purely intellectual education. We begin to see that hands 
should be educated as well as the mind, and that mental 
discipline can come from other than literary studies, 
There is a growing conviction that deeds actuated by 
brains are more important than the purely metaphysical 
or intellectual. With the educated hand the mind will 
lose nothing of its native power, and will be helped by 
having a skilled coadjutor. Americans are liable to be- 
come a helpless set of people if they do not put hands to 
work as well as wits. 

A farmer's boy from the country comes to the front in 

the city because he was brought up to good, wholesome 
daily toil. But what of the farmer's grandson ? Without 
habits of industry and with scorn for work, he tries to live 
by his wits, and preys upon society. His skill as well as 
intelligence should be educated. 
This new impulse in education does not ignore culture, 
but rather promotes it. Uncultivated nature is wasteful 
and extravagant beyond computation, and has no regard 
for others’ rights, It takes a million acorns to make a 
single oak. A single pair of plants or insects if given full 
fecundity would occupy the entire earth. Culture on the 
other hand is an economist, a preserver. It cannot origi- 
nate, but saves energy and production. The new impulse 
in education teaches how to work, what to do, and not to 
be ashamed of work. It promotes true culture. 





THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
The Chicago World’s Fair, for which preparations are 
being made on a scale and to a degree to be expected 
from those who projected the enterprise, should be classed 
among the institutions of learning. Inhabitants of the 
world, old and young, will have a right to seek an entrance 
to this school when it is opened, but they have now chiefly 
to concern themselves with the contemplation of the ben- 
efit possible to be derived from it. We had the credit of 
making a fair display in the educational department of 
the exhibit of the United States at the Paris Exposition 
of 1889, but we must do better in Chicago. In order to 
get an intelligent idea of what the Exposition is to be, to 
which all the nations of the world are invited to contribute, 
it is well to take a small globe and note what a liberal 
education may be obtained by an excursion through the 
buildings of the exhibition. 
A map has been issued by the World’s Fair manager 
showing the relative position of Chicago to the rest of the 
country, and giving the number of miles and length of 
journey from Chicago to the sea by each route. The city 
of Mexico is but five days’ journey from Chicago, San 
Francisco four days, and Vancouver five days. Over 
these routes leading around the world wi!l be brought to 
the Fair whatever the most civilized nations of the earth 
can teach us in invention, art, in the best methods of living 
and working. The Exposition is preéminently one for 
the display of the best results of research, the interest not 
being confined to a decade, as in the collection of vital 
and industrial statistics, nor to the century of life of our 
independence as a nation, but the review is to embrace 
four hundred years of history and tradition, and there is 
work for the archologist, the historian, and the bibli- 
ographer, as well as the discoverer in the world of science. 
There is also room for the display of the results of the 
thought and labor of the time intervening between the 
celebration of the centennial of our independence as a 
nation in Philadelphia, and this in Chicago of the colo- 
nization of the continent. 


The interests of the people in their relations to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago should be kept before the readers 
of the country until May 1893, the date of the opening 
of the exhibition, and a cordial desire to assist in making 
the exposition a success should govern the press. 

The Chicago World’s Fair will furnish far better oppor- 
tunities for obtaining an education, for scientific instrue- 
tion and specific instruction in manufactures, arts, mines, 
engineering, and chemistry, in proportion to the money 
expended in preparing for it and running it, than the 
same amount of money appropriated by act of Congress 
for educational purposes to be distributed among the sey- 





eral states of the Union. 
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BOSTON IS READY. 

In response to the article by Prof. Albert Salisbury in 
the JouRNAL of the 14th inst., the Boston Transcript 
says promptly : 

By all means let us have the meeting of the National Educational 
Association in Boston next summer. After cooking in Chicago and 
Nashville, after riding all the way to San Francisco, and after 
carrying on their sessions in St. Paul with the awfal fear that Min- 
neapolis might accuse them of being in the pay of the census takers, 
—after these experiences the teachers of this great and glorious 
country might feel themselves at peace and content in Boston during 
the early days of next July. There will be twenty thousand of 
them eager to come to climb Bunker Hill Monument from North 
and South. Not a very large proportion of teachers arrived in 
the Grand Army excursions. It’s the turn of the instructors of 
youth next. Let them come, and welcome, and breathe the edu- 
cational air of Boston, and spread their joy in our scenes and sights, 
from Maine to the land of the Dakotas, and on through the new 
states, and down to Texas, too. 


The Boston Advertiser of the same date said: 


A place of meeting for the National Teachers’ Association next 
year has not yet been decided upon, if we are correctly informed. 
At the St. Paul meeting this year there was a general expression of 
desire that some point in New England might be next selected. 
Inasmuch as the attendance is usually very large, often numbering 
several thousands, Boston would seem to be the only New Eng- 
land city where such an assemblage could be held with satisfaction. 
There is reason to believe that if an invitation were promptly for- 
warded for the next convention to be held here, it would be gladly 
accepted. The benefits to our teachers could hardly fail to be very 
great. Without exception in recent years the meetings of the 
National Teachers’ Association have been epochal events in the 
localities thus favored by the presence of leading educators from all 
over the country. There is no place on the continent more suitable 
for such a gathering than Boston. What say our teachers? Shall 
the invitation be sent ? 

We are sufficiently familiar with the sentiment of 
Boston to know that these two leading dailies echo the 
sentiment of the city. If the board of directors of the 
National will come to Boston, they can have as hearty an 
invitation as ever went out from any city, and as royal 
entertainment as the Association ever received. Boston 
did not go to St. Paul with a gilt-edged invitation, and it 
is not probable that she will ever go anywhere with one. 
We do not care to come into rivalry with any locality 
that desires to entertain the National, but we fully ap- 
preciate the courtesies extended by Madison, Topeka, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Nashville, and St. Paul, and are 
ready at any time to reciprocate. Not only so, but we 
have learned by the entertainment of the National Edit- 
orial Association and the Grand Army of the Republic 
that it is more blessed to entertain than to be entertained. 
The invitation is ready when there is any suspicion that 
it will be accepted. It is ready for 1891. 





EDUCATIONAL DRIFT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Boston Hvening Transcript is taking a commend- 
able interest in educational affairs. In a recent issue it 
says, among other things : 


The careful observer can hardly fail to note the fact that the state 
is making little, if any, real progress in educational matters. To 
put it more accurately, perhaps, it may be said that the state is not 
growing in educational recognition by the country at large, and in 
this matter not to advance is to recede. This is the more remark- 
able because there is no diminution in the financial support given 
to the cause of education throughout the state, and no lack of appre- 
ciation by our legislators. There is an evident indisposition to turn 
to Massachusetts, as formerly, for guidance and for leadership in 
educational matters. The reason for this condition of things may not 
be entirely clear, the fact is as plainly visible as the noonday sun. 
It would be unjust to assert that there are not individuals here— 
teachers and others—who have distinct and commendable reputa- 
tions, but they are not adominant force; and Boston as a city, so 
far as general influence goes, is not making itself felt, educationally, 
as it should. 

Where are those educators from the Old Bay State who essay to 
mold the opinion of the educational world? Perchance at some 
modern summer school coining their best thoughts into dollars and 
working up a constituency, who later might prove profitable cus- 
tomers when these same thoughts and theories shal! have crystalized 
into books. Self-preferment seems to have taken the place of that 
pioneering, self denying and courageous epirit which made the 
name of Massachusetts known educationally the wide world over. 

One looks in vain for worthy successors to Horace Mann and John 
D. Philbrick, men who felt themselves as truly called to the dis- 
semination of educational truths, as divinely inspired in their 
mission of proclaiming an educational gospel as any of the preachers 
of ancient or modern days. What has really been accomplished is 
a dead level of successful mediocrity. Temporary expedients, 


leaders who gave Massachusetts her reputation, and who went far 
to make her what she is educationally. 

There is no occasion for our friends to send us more 
marked copies of the Transcript from which this is taken. 
We have already an abundant supply. It in no sense 
humiliates us. We have said for a long time that it is a 
mistake to suppose that by any possibility Massachusetts 
can ever again be a leader in the sense in which she was 
in the days of Mann and Philbrick. Her relation to the 
country has entirely changed. There are, at least, five 
states that by locality, conditions, and the personality of 
the educators will be leaders in some essential particulars ; 
there are at least ten cities that could challenge Boston in 
certain educational essentials under any supervision. Boston 
easily leads in the uniform excellence of her intellectual 
discipline through genuine independence of thought and 
intense earnestness in study ; in the successful introduction 
of sewing into all grades; in the teaching of the art of 
cooking; in the professional training and previous suc- 
cessful experience of her teachers. There are features 
in which other large cities have preéminence. There is 
no city that can be said to be, all in all, the leader, and 
there will probably never be a time when any city can 
claim such honor. Boston is content with a generous 
share of this honor. She cannot “have the earth,”—if 
expressive slang is pardonable,—if she desires it, and she 
does not. She fully realizes that it is poor policy to seek 
the new for the sake of the new at the expense of that 
genuine discipline which has been her educational glory. 
Again, it is a mistake to search for Manns and Phil- 
bricks in this day and among this generation. It would 
be as wise to look for Lincolns and Grants. They will 
never be duplicated. The most promising man that has 
appeared in the educational field recently was utterly 
spoiled by the enthusiasm of unwise friends who heralded 
him as the coming Horace Mann, Jr. It is a designation 
that no man could survive. 

So far as the Transcript editorial deals with the suc- 
cessors of Horace Mann and John D. Philbrick we have 
no occasion to speak. They are abundantly able to take 
care of themselves. It should be remembered, however, 
that theis were no summer schools in Mr. Mann’s day, 
else he might have been tempted to earn a few hundred 
dollars in vacation himself. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Cleveland talks of a commercial high school course. 


popular instructors in the Eastern summer schools. 

Supt. J. E. Bradley, Minneapolis, has spent the summer at Nan- 
tucket; he takes several accomplished teachers West with him. 

Superintendent Maxwell’s program for estimating the standing 
of pupils for promotion has been accepted by the Brooklyn Board 
of Education. 

The teachers’ summer institutes of Washington have been more 
profitable and more largely attended than ever before. The new 
state is educationally alive. 

Chicago is to have a separate and distinct manual training school, 
accessible to all graduates of the grammar schools who prefer such 
a course to that of the regular high school. 

The first Protestant teacher to be employed by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment in Miss Marcia P. Browne, recently principal of the 
Maplewood Grammar School in Malden, Mass. 

Columbus, O., has decided that hereafter men and women teach- 
ers in the same grade shall receive the samesalary. The Cleveland 
Leader endorses this action with characteristic vigor. 

The Colorado institutes are far ahead of all former years in 
attendance and interest. The Denver News speaks of the ‘‘ revival 
of interest in the public schools of Colorado’ as exceeding gratify- 
ing to the the friends of popular intelligence. 

Miss Mary F. Hall of Dayton, O., has joined the corps of insti- 
tute instructors in Minnesota. The work of Miss Hall in other 
fields has been highly praised. She takes the place so long and 
successfully filled by Miss S. E. Sprague, who retires on account of 
ill health. 

H. M. Harrington, for many years the efficient superintendent of 
schools at Bridgeport, Conn., has purchased a teachers’ agency in 
New York City, and will devote himself to assisting teachers finan- 
cially, as he has hitherto done professionally. Every time such a 
man enters the business, it gives confidence to those, now very few 
people, who are slow to realize that the teachers’ agency is one of 
the teachers’ best friends. 

One of the most delightful features of Grand Army week in 
Boston was a reception given in honor of Mrs. John A. Logan at 
the Wayside,—the home of Hawthorne and of Louisa M. Alcott,— 
by Mrs. D. Lothrop, ‘“‘ Margaret Sidney.’” Ex-Governor John D, 





patent devices, shifty methods have taken the place of the broad 
principles and distinct generalizations enunciated by the heroic 
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Long presided; John G. Whittier sent a poem written for the occa- 
sion ; and letters were read from Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
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Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Minneapolis, has been one of the moat 





Rassell Lowell, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, and Ednah D. 
Cheney. S. T. Smith, author of ‘‘ America’’; Julia Ward Howe, 
author of ‘‘ The Battle Hymn of the Republic’’; Prof. A. P. 
Peabody of Harvard, A. E. Winship, and others, made addresses. 
Upwards of 300 people, many of them of national distinction, were 
present. 

There are many reasons why we are pleased with the election of 
V. G. Curtis as superintendent of schools in New Haven. He 
fought one of the hardest educational battles we have known to a 
successful issue. Four years ago he took the schools of Winona, 
Minn., in hand, and patiently, skillfully, steadily placed them in 
the forefront, and gave them almost national prominence. In all 
this he was bitterly opposed by local, disgruntled forces, which 
succeeded this season in compassing his defeat and electing another 
man at a salary of $1,500. An enraged and outraged public made 
such a protest as to force the school board to face about, and within 
a few days to rescind their action, reélecting Mr. Curtis at a salary 
of $2,500. The result of all this was the enthusiasm of the entire 
state of Minnesota over the man and his methods. But for this 
New Haven would not have known of him, and his election to one 
of the best places in the country would not have been possible. It 
is a speedy, substantial, and every way satisfactory reward. 





FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


EVEN THEY. 


Misfortune comes to best of men, 
When our lives are dull and grey, 

And it seems hard indeed for us, 
Its harsh mandates to obey. 


Bat hard luck comes to all alike, 
In sorrows and in mercies, 
E’en sometimes Lapheon Smiles is sad, 
And dancers have reverses. 
WELL SUITED. 
‘ire—‘‘ Well, chimney, how do you like me ? ” 
Chimney—‘*‘ Oh, you soot me pretty well.’’ 





AT OUR BOARDING-HOUSE. 

Mrs. Hardtack—Now, Mary, you just try that custard pie and 

if its sour we'll have it to-day; if not, save it till to-morrow.” 
SOLILOQUIZING. 

Jack Golijhtly—** Let me see,—one is beautiful but poor; the 
other is homely but wealthy; so if I marry the homely one it will 
show that I am self-sacrificing.’’ 

KNEW HIS BUSINESS, 

Photographer (to assistant) —‘‘ How did that negative come out? ’’ 

Assistant—‘* Very indistinct, sir.’’ 

Photographer— Very well. Make some more blurs on it and 
mark it ‘ Instantaneous picture of a cyclone.’ ’’ 





THIS AND THAT. 


Bright, bright, restless bright, through the sunburnt meads, 
Wavers the butterfly ; 

Ever across its path a pilot invisible leads 

A sylphid fleet of the thistle’s light and feathery seeds.— 
And August passeth by. 

— The first map of England was drawn by Lilly, in 1520, 

— Constance Fenimore Woolson, the novelist, is now in Italy. 
She is a dainty little woman and an idol of publishers. 

— Baltimore is soon to have a Jewish synagogue which, it is said, 
will be the only specimen of pure Byzantine architecture in the 
United States. 

— New York has a daily paper printed partly in Hebrew with a 
circulation of more than 4,000. All told, there are in this country 
seven Hebrew papers. 

— The Figaro of London regrets Mr. Aldrich’s retirement from 
the At/antic, and remarks that ‘‘ many admirers of the author of 
‘Mand Muller’ will be pleased to hear that he will probably be 
seen in London before the summer is over.”’ 

— The statue to W. E. Forster, unveiled on the Thames em- 
bankment recently, in addition to the name and date of birth, 
bears the following inscription : ‘‘ To his wisdom and courage Eng- 
land owes the establishment throughout the land of a national sys- 
tem of elementary education.’’ 

— Miss Catharine W. Bruce of New York offers $6,000 to aid 
astronomical research during the present year. The sum will be 
divided and precedence will be given to institutions and individuals 
whose work is already known through their publications; also to 
those cases which cannot otherwise be provided for, or where addi- 
tional sums can be secured if a part of the cost is furnished. 

— Herr Peter Lechner is known as the ‘‘ most lonely man”’ in 
Europe. He is in the weather bureau service on one of the highest 
peaks of the Alps. Three times a day he takes observations and 
telegraphs them to Vienna. It is the custom of the villagers on 
Christmas Day to cut their way up to his eyrie nest through the 
snow-clad valley and mountain and take him presents. Through- 
out the year, it is the only time he sees a human face. 

— The following interesting letter from Charles Kingsley to the 
publishers of Hypatia brought 15s. at a recent autograph sale in 
London: ‘‘ People complain of Hypatia that they cannot under- 
stand what it is all about, simply from not knowing the history of 
the times. Now this is a very serious evil. I ought, perhaps, to 
have had a sort’ of preface’to it, setting forth such matters; 
and I[ think of having one,when'it;is published separately. I must 
give a short sketch of the’Roman Empire at that time, « its rela- 
tion both to the Catholic Church & to the Gothic Barbarians, & to 
shew shortly why the Eastern Church was doomed to death, while 
the Western was destined to live & conquer the whole world,” 
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KEY TO CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


In the JOURNAL of January 16 we published, as the first: page 
poem, a portion of ‘‘ Crazy Patchwork.’’ This attracted so much 
attention that it was reprinted entire, as read by Mr. Anthony at 
the Napa Valley Institute, California, last fall, and two prizes 
were offered for a key. These prizes were won by Miss M. D. 
McClelland, a teacher of Nashville, Tenn., and Miss Elizabeth P, 
Hargrave, a pupil of Miss Minna B. Noyes, of Winchester, Mass. 
We print Miss McClelland’s key. 

Gray's Elegy. 


“ce 


Can storied urn or animated bust, 
That wreaths its old fantastic roots on high, sa 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew away, " 
Implore the passing tribute of a sigh? ” ” 


“ 


Fall many a gem of purest ray serene, Gray's Elegy. 

That leads to bewilder and dazzles toblind,— Beattie’s Hermit. 
We see the same sights that our fathers Knox's Vanity of 

have seen, Human Pride. 

On with the dance, let joy be unconfined! Byron’s Childe Harold. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
Parsue the noiseless tenor of their way, 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
Westward the star of Empire takes Berkeley's On Arts and 
its way.' Learning in America. 


Gray’s Elegy. 
‘e A 


sf ih 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, Gray's Elegy. 
Returned and wept, and still returned to weep, Goldsmith's Exiles. 
And where the oriole hangs her swaying nest, Reed’s Closing Scere, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep! Gray's Elegy. 


Noon by the north clock! noon by the east! Hawthorn’s Town Pump. 
Beyond yon straggling brook that skirts Goldsmith's Village 

the way?; Schoolmaster. 

To warn the reapers of the rosy east, Reed's Closing Scene. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day! Gray’s Elegy. 


Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, Greene's Old Grimes. 
Far away in his cot on the mountain.® Fontaine's Ali Quiet 
Along the Potomac. 
Longfellow’s Village 
Blacksmith. 
Fontaine's All Quiet 
Along the Potomac. 


Longfellow's Psalm of Life. 
Thorpe’s Curfew Shall not 
Ring To-night. 

Poe's Raven 

Thorpe’s Curfew, eto 


You can hear him sling his heavy sledge, 


As he treads from the rock to the 
fountain. 


Tell me not in mournfal numbers, 
On which falls no ray of light, 


Get thee back into the tempest, 
Curfew shall not ring to-night. 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on Byron's Destruction 


the fold, — of Sennacherib. 

From the field of his fame, fresh Wolfe's Burial of Sir 
and gory, John Moore. 

To repeat every tale that has often Knox’s Vanity of 
been told, — Human Pride. 


Wolfe’s Burial of 
Sir John Moore. 


But we left him alone in his glory. 


Hail to the Chief who in triumph ad- Scott’s Lady of 


vances,— the Lake, 

O’er the bridge and the rock where the Woodworth’s Old 
cateract fell ; Oaken Bucket. 

So the multitude come; even those we Knox's Vanity of 
behold Human Pride. 

In the old oaken bucket, that hung in Woodworth's Old 
the well! Oaken Bucket. 


Old Ironsides at anchor lay,’ Morris’—Colton’s Leap for Life. 
Where the blades of the green grass Finch’s Blue and 

quiver. the Gray. 

He saw Maud Muller standing still, Whittier’s Maud Muller. 

By the flow of the inland river. Finch’s Blue and the Gray. 


O young Lochinvar has come out of the Weat, Scott’s Marmion. 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on Byron's Destruction 
his mail. 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest,— 


of Sennacherib, 

Wolfe's Burial of 
Sir John Moore. 
Byron’s Destruction 
of Sennacherib. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in 
their wail. 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be Knox's Vanity of 
proud ? Human Pride. 
Or music arise with its voluptuousswell ? Byron's Childe Harold. 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, Gray's Elegy. 
Shall jerk the philosopher out of his cell! (c) - 


Reed’s Sheridan's Ride. 
Halleck’s Marco Bozzaris, 


Up from the south at break of day, 
Bozzaris cheers his band. 
He hears the parson preach and Longfellow’s Village 
pray,— Blacksmith. 
With large and sinewy hand! " ¢ 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
With fainting steps and slow ; 


Whittier’s Barbara Frietchie. 
Goldsmith’s Edwin and 
Angelina, 
Longfellow’s Paul 
Revere’s Ride. 


And climbed to the tower of the Old 
North Charch,— 
Her fleece was white as snow.° 
John Ronestone’s | Mrs, Townsend) Mary Had a Little Lamb. 


The judge looked back as he climbed Whittier’'s Maud 


the hill, Muller. 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, Hood’s Song of the Shirt 
She leaned far out on the window sill, Whittier’s Barbara Frietchie. 


And sang the song of the shirt, Hood’s Song of the Shirt, 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Amid the flowers and clover gay. (a) 
To that far height none dared to go,” 


With Sheridan twenty miles away. 


Morris’ —Colton’s Leap 


At midnight in the forest shades, 
When the evening sun is low, 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour, 


The blow, though turned, came yet Macauley’s Horatius at 
too nigh, 
Where Persia’s thousands stood,® 
It missed his helm, but gashed his 
thigh. 
And on the main trunk stood.’ 


My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Whence all but him had fled, 
There stood the boy with dizzy brain,’ 


Macaulay's Horatius at 


Morris’ —Colton's Leap 


In the belfry overhead. 


The Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms and thus he spoke : 
If there be one among you who can say that 


“ ‘“e 


tions did belie my tongue,— 


Blaze with your serried columns! Patton’s Seminole’ s 


I will not bend the knee. 


Faith, and won’t run aither, Jist come out (d) 
here, now, and stip on the tail o’ me coat, loike (d) 
aman. Yis, that’s the talk. Come wid ye, (d) 
and the divil take the hindmost. I’m a broth (d) 
of a boy. (d) 


What woeful accents load the gale, 
From night to early morn, ()) of the Lake 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale,* Marvel’s Paraphrase 
of XIX Psalm: The Spacious Firmament. 
Edmund’s Give me Three 
Grains of Corn, Mother 


Scoti’s Lady 


Give me three grains of corn. 


The bark that held the prince went down 

Heman’s He Never Smiled Again 

Into his dismal den, 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor, — 
He never smiled again. 


Whittier’s Maud Muller. 


Hemans 


Bryant’s Death of 
the Flowers, 


The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year, 

With a liver pad and a gouty toe, (e) 
And scarce a single hair; (e) 


Bryant's Death of 
the Flowers 


And when there comes a calm, mild day, 
Across the ocean foam, (/) 

Far better be the barefoot boy, (g) 
That drives the cattle home. (g) 


At midnight in his guarded tent, Halleck’s Marco Bozzaris, 
The Turk lay,—thinking o’er the matter, ” - 

How Jack and Jill went up the hill, Old Nursery Rhyme. 
To fetch a pail of water. - ” 


The flames rolled on, he would not go, 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips, the foe! — 
Give me rum! oh! Give me rum! 


Byron's 


Away! away! my steed and I, 
Up the wooden stairs with stealthy tread, 


Byron's Mazeppa. 


We sped like meteors through the sky,— Byron's Mazeppa. 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. Whittier’s Barbara Frietchie. 


When freedom from her mountain height, 

Came struggling through the everglade, 

Patton’s Seminoles Defiance. 

A voice cried through the startled air : Longfellow’s Excelsior, 
Forward! the Light Brigade! 


Tennyson’s Charge of the Light Brigade. 


Strike! till the last armed foe expires! Halleck’s Marco Bozzaris. 

“Hold! ’’ cried the farmer, ‘* not so fast! ’’ 

Strike for the green graves of your sires! 

Halleck’s Marco Bozzaris. 
Whittier’s Barbara Frietchie. 


Campbell's Hohenlinden. 
Hood’s Song of the Shirt. 


Out blazed the rifle blast! 


The combat deepens! On, ye brave! 
With eyelids heavy and red,— 
That only chance your life can save! 


“Charge for the guns!’’ he said. 
Tennyson's Charge of the Livht Brigade. 


They tell us, sir, that we are weak, Patrick Henry's Speech. 
With sword, and spear, and battle ax 3(A) 
A voice far up the height replied : 


Rags! Bottles! Seakel( Longfellow’s Excelsior, 
8! ttles! Sacks! (j) 





' Originally by Bishop Berkeley, “ Westward th 46 
Epigraph to Bancroft’s History, “‘ Westward i. ao a = 
(Mr. Anthony credits to Bishop Berkeley's ‘‘ Course of Empire.’’) 


2“ Beside yon straggling fence (brook ?) that skirts the way.’’ 


® Authorship of this poem uncertai i 
Anthony credits it to Ethelin E. Beers’ " Picbes Pe 7 


Bi ; m% when music arose (not or music arise) with its voluptu- 


® Three original stanzas by John Ronestone; two added after- 





ward by Mrs. Townsend, 


Heman’s Casabianca. 
[ for Life. 


Reed’s Sheridan’s Ride. 


Halleck's Marco Bozzaris. 
Long/fellow’s Village Blacksmith. 
Halleck’s Marco Bozzaris. 
You could hear his bellows blow. Longfellow’s Village Blacksmith. 


the Bridge. 
Halleck’s Marco Rozzaris. 


the Bridge. 
Morris’ —Colton’s Leap for Life. 


Southey’s Battle of Blenheim. 
Heman’s Casabianca. 


for Life. 
Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s Ride. 


Scott's Marmion. 


even in public fight, or private brawl, my ac- Kellogg’s Sparticus. 


Defiance. 


Howitt’s Spider and the Fly. 


Heman’s Casabianca. 


Childe Harold. 
Natt’s Rum's Maniac. 


Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s Ride. 


Drake’s American Flag. 


Morris’—Colton’s Leap for Life. 


6“ "There had the Persian’s thousands stood.’’ (?) 

7 ip of “ A Leap for Life ’’ has been attributed to Col- 
ton — 14 Morris. Thinkit properly belongs to George P, 
Morris. (Mr. Anthony credits Colton.) 

8 This paraphrase of the XIX Psalm was long attributed to Ad- 
dison, owing to ite having been originally published anonymously in 
the Spectator, of which he was editor. 

(a) Miss McClelland could not locate. Mr. Anthony says, ‘| 
cannot locate, but it isa genuine quotation. 

(b) Miss McClelland could not locate. Mr. Anthony says it isa 
misquotation from ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 

(c) Mr. Anthony says, Jane Taylor’s ‘‘ Philosopher’s Scales.” 

(d) Mr. Anthony says, G. W. Bungay’s ‘‘ Patrick O’ Rourke.’’ 

(ce) Mr. Anthony says, G. T. Lannigan’s “ Barefoot Boy and 
Millionaire.’’ 

(/) Mr. Anthony says, from the song ‘““My German Home 
Acroes the Sea.”’ 

(9) See (¢) 

(h) Mr. Anthony says, a misquotation, as he used it from mem- 
ory. It should read, ‘With shriek and shout and battle cry 
(Seott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake’’). 

(i) Mr. Anthony says, “‘ The Junk Pedler’s Street Cry.”’ 


The remarkable feature of this rare bit of work, is that it was 
done by Mr. Anthony, a busy teacher in St. Helena, Napa County, 
Cal., as an informal exercise for the teacher's institute. He had 
no idea of its oceasioning special notice, and so did not verify the 
quotations. Mr. Winship, who was present, was so much interested 
in it, that he asked for the manuscript and printed it in the Jour- 
NAL. At his request Mr. Anthony has worked up a key in which 
he locates all butone line. Who would be willing to be put to such a 
under such circumstances ? 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. } 





THE PORTRAIT ON OUR GREENBACKS. 


The list of portraits on national currency is as follows: On United 
States notes, —$1, Washington ; 2, Jefferson; 5, Jackson; 10,Web- 
ster; 20, Hamilton ; 50, Franklin ; 100, Lincoln ; 500, General Mans- 
field; 1,000, DeWitt Clinton; 5,000, Madison ; 10,000, Jackson. 
On silver certificates, —10, Robert Morris; 20, Commodore Decatur; 
50, Edward Everett; 100, James Monroe; 500, Charles Sumner; 
1,000, W. L. Marcy. On gold notes,—20, Garfield ; 50, Silas 
Wright ; 100, Thomas H. Benton ; 5.00, Lincoln; 1,000, Alex- 
ander Hamilton; 5,000, James Madison; 10,000, Andrew Jackson. 


Es 


COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The following from the New England Farmer will interest Sud- 
bury, who recently expressed a desire to know something of com- 
posite photography : 

**Composite’’ photography is a device which first came into 
notice three or four yearsago. A sitter is posed before the camera, 
which is adjusted to give a large picture of the sitter’s face. The 
positions of the eyes and lips are marked on the ground glaze, 
and then the plate is exposed, perhaps, for one tenth of the 
usual time. Another sitter then replaces the first, and the eyes 
and lips being made to correspond with the marks on the ground 
glass, another brief exposure of the same plate is made. The 
process is repeated with eight other persons, and the plate is then 
developed. The result is a picture in which common characteristics 
of all the sitters are strongly marked, while individual peculiarities 
are only faintly shown. There are some exceptions to this rule, 
however, as a blonde person with a very smooth skin will counter- 
act the effect of many darker and more wrinkled faces. Hence 
the composite portrait of a group of persons of different ages 
appears younger than the average of the sitters’ ages. The first 
face taken is also found to be more strongly impressed than the 
others, if the exposures are equal. 

The method may be of value in establishing definite national or 
local types. It is, at any rate, an interesting subject of study. 
Applied to portraits of the same person drawn by different artiste, 
it is probable that composite photography may give a more correct 
representation of the original than is afforded by any one of the 
pictures. In this way several ‘ new’ portraits of Washington and 
other celebrated persons have been obtained. When applied to 
autographs, it is claimed that this method serves to establish per- 
feotly charecteristic signatures. It may thus be of great service in 
the detection of forgeries. 


oO 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— To “ Greene’’ : Fort Pillow is on the Mississippi not far from 
Memphis. 


— Has any memorial been raised, as yet, to Dinah Maria Muloch ? 
—_— | eS 


— Please name a work on sea mosses. I do not wish for an 
elaborate volame, but something usable. CHLOE. 





— Is it true that much of the sculpture of ancient Athens was 
originally painted in bright colors ? H. W. B. 


we P lease tell me through Queries where I can get information of 
the history of the decimal system of currency. CUMBERLAND. 


a To “ Eytinge”’: The monograph on “‘ Child Labor’’ may be 
obtained from the American Economic Association of New York. 
Its cost is 75 cents. G. 


— To ‘Mary R.” : £385,000 ($1,925,000) is appropriated an- 
nually for Victoria. From this must come a large number of sal- 
aries. The amount set aside for her personal use is £60,(\0 
(about $300,000). McDovGat. 


— I wish to obtain a copy of a music book which I owned in the 
days of my youth. It was called The Musicians’ Omnibus, and 
contained a collection of airs for the violin. If you can inform me 





where I can get it you will confer a welcome favor. 
WALTER Hoxie, 





Aug. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
ation of size; we sha/l, therefore, hereafier, give the measures of 
hooks in inches, the number first given being the length.] 








Common Sense Exercises in Groarapay. “Teach- 
er’s Help Manual’’ Series.—No. IX. By Sevwmour Eaton. 
Boston: New England Pub. Co. 50 pp. 9x6. Price, 25 cents. 
The author well says that this book deserves an appreciative re- 

ception. There are 632 exercises, all good, such as will require 

original thinkiog on the part of teacher and pupil. They are sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive, as all such exercises should be 

** The age of the catechism has gone by, and young and old in the 

school and in the world are reachiog after the knowledge that is 

above and beyond by the development of the power of thought 
within.’ For the money, it will be difficult to find in the whole 
range of text-books and aids anything approaching this volume for 
instruction, suggestion and inspiration. We give a few of the 
questions : 

In which way is a little girl running when the first sunshine of 
the morning comes directly on her face ? 

In what direction will your shadow fall at six o’clock on a sum- 
mer evening ? 

You see a rainbow in the evening : is it east or west of where you 
are standing ? Why ? 

What direction is opposite S. E. ? 

In what part of the sky is the eun in the middle of the afternoon ? 

A ship was sailing southeast and was struck squarely on the left 
side by a steamer; in what direction was the steamer going ? 

Explain the difference between a picture and a map. 

Explain the use of: express companies; the postal system; 
railways. 

Of what use are the telegraph and telephone wires which we see 
on the roads and streets ? 

If a street runs north and south, which way do the houses on its 
east side face? Which way do the houses on the west side face ? 

Tell in what ways farmers make money from sheep. 

Name a tree of the forest which produces a valuable article 
of food. 

Distinguish between an orchard and a forest. 

What is meant when we say that the water of the Great Lakes 
is ** fresb.’’ 


Devutcne LireRATURGEsCHICaTE. To A.D. 1100. By 
Carla Wenckebach, professor of the German Language and Lit- 
erature in Wellesley College. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 5 
pp. Price, 55 cents. 

This is one of the mcat valuable of ‘‘ Heath’s Modern Language ’’ 
Series. It is the first of three volumes by the same author, which, 
taken together, are intended to give a complete and accurate his- 
tory of the Germanic literature from its inception. 

This volume starts with the year 334 B. C. when the Roman 
writers discovered the Teutonic races on the Rhine, and from that 
point traces the growth of everything which is connected with the 
language and literature of the Germans with an accuracy, com- 
pleteness, and condensation rarely found united in a book of this 
kind. ‘lhe Runic alphabet. Hildebrand, the elder and younger 
Eddas, Ulfilae, the times of Karl the Great, are a few of the better 
known of the subjects, all of which are treated in a masterly man- 
ner. A valuable feature of the book for the use of American in- 
structors, is the Second Part, in which are given examples of the 
best work in each of the stages of the language’s growth. Many 
of these, which would be unintelligible to the ordinary student, are 
translated into modern German prose or verse, the original being 
given on one page and the translation opposite. The book is pro- 
vided with abundant references to authorities, each chapter closing 
with a paragraph in which are given the works from which the 
student who wishes to continue these studies may obtain more com- 
plete and exhaustive information. 

To teach German successfally, one needs to be acquainted with 
its history and growth, and a better opportunity for the study of 
these has never been afforded. Many of the things in the German 
language which are puzzling when seen only in their present form 
seem perfectly natural when seen in their development from early 
barbaric or mediwval Latin forms. Altogether, this is a book well 
worthy ita publisher and author. 





By Moncure D. 
New York: A. Lovell 


Lire OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Conway. In ‘*Great Writers’’ series. 
& Co. 7x4. 

The publishers offer this series in the same paper and binding in 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co, and Roberts Bros. place their 
classic biographies and essays for the parlor and studio. Such 
works must supplant the reading book in the higher grades, and 
Mr. Lovell is early in the field with the best material presented in 
the best way. Our readers will appreciate the quotation of sample 
sentences from this exquisite setting of the life of New England’s 
favorite novelist. 

‘There are few authors with whom the world is more intimate 
than the one supposed to have most shunned its intimacy. Pd 
He has occasionally taken the world into his confidence in matters 
which most men of the world would veil. . He was spirit- 
ually compelled to descend from his aérial hermitage, and unburden 
his heart in the world’s confessional. His journals have brought a 
flare of daylight into the twilight seclusion, where he sat at his 
beautiful task and fed his sacred lamp. Bat his prosaic light be- 
comes tender and mystical as it reveals the infusion of his heart’s 
blood in the pigment so refined into finished pictures. ° 
The pathos of Hawthorne's life is deepened by these revelations. 
For these multitudinous unmatured blossoms, with their richness 
as of flowers blooming on battlefields, tell a tale of life-blood 
wasted, the more tragical beside the frnits reporting victories won. 
Such victories !’’ 

An InTrRopvcTION To THE Loaic or ALGEBRA. With 
Illustrative Exercises. By Ellery W. Davis, Ph D. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. 119 pp., 9} x6. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Davis is an enthusiastic believer in the logic of mathematics, 
and he has a conviction that algebra furnishes the best opportunity 
of applying this logic in strengthening the reasoning powers of the 
student. He squarely challenges the tendency of the day to teach 
arithmetic and algebra for the sake of the processes rather than 
for the sake of discipline. He does net hesitate to denounce the 
practice of slurring over the reasoning which underlies the process. 
Algebra shows traces of its origin and development. Numbers are 
first integral and positive; then, negative, fractional, incommensur- 
able, imaginary and double. There is also a corresponding series 
of meanings to the words sum, difference, prodoct, quotient, 
power, root, logarithms. One has constantly to discriminate be- 
tween argument, definition, and assamption. All this makes the 
logie of algebra a peculiarly useful aud invigorating discipline. No 
other branch of mathematics gives so good general insight into the 
whole science of numbers and in no other way can the student go 
vell learn the meaning and relationship of processes, 








The book is tonic ; it wakes a man up, it invigorates the whole 
mental life simply to read into these pages, what must it be in its 
effect upon the student ! 


Edited 
336 pp., 


DetsarRTE Recitation Book anp Directory. 
by Elsie M. Wilbor. New York: Ed 3. ; 
74x5. Price, $1.25. ee Seg 
‘This collection has eighty-two recitations in prose and poetry 

ranging from the simple to the most dramatic. The aim seems to 

have been to provide a few selections for every class of reading and 
readers. The only justification of the name is the fact that a few 
of Delsarte’s favorite recitations are translated, and the presentation 

of a six-page biographical sketch of Francois Delsarte, with a 

medallion portrait of this genius embossed on the cover. Every 

piece has been either written, translated, arranged or adapted 

especially for this book. A foot note on each left-hand page is a 

quotation from Delsarte, while on the right-hand pages are quota- 

tations from modern writers, among whom we note Lewis B. Mon- 

roe, Moses True Brown, Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, Rev. Wm. R. 

Alger, Genivieve Stebbins, Dr. T. M. Balliet, T. H. Sargent, and 

Edna Snell Poulsson. There are thirty-six cuts illustrative of 

statue poses. 

An Elementary Text-book for 

New 


Exturptic Functions. 
Students of Mathematics. Sy Arthur L. Baker, Ph.D. 
York: John Wiley & Sone. 118 pp., 9}x6. Price, $1.50. 
The student of mathematics who proposes elliptic functions, that 

is, proposes to know how to do independent thinking along these 
lines, will rejoice in the appearance of a work that is less technical 
than those of Abel, Euler, Jacobi and Legendre. Although this 
volume can hardly be called light reading, it will certainly intensify 
and popularize interest in this important branch of mathematics by 
putting within reach of the student a reasonably complete outline 
of the subject, clothed in intelligible mathematical lan The 
methods are modern and easily understood, not that there is any- 
thing strikingly original in the methode, but they are Americanized, 
so to speak. Instead of trying to throw a halo of scholarly vague- 
ness about the subject, the author has focussed it for the student. 


1000 Exercises iv Puysics. By A. P. Gage, Ph.D. 

Boston: The Author. 65 pp., 74x5. 

Mr. Gage is among the most successful, scientific, practical in- 
structors by modern methods in the country. He hasan almost 
exhanstless fund of exercises from which to illustrate any principle 
in physics and to test whatever a student has thought for himself 
along the lines he has been studying. From his resources be has 
gleaned an even 1000 exercises which will be appreciated by 
teachers and enjoyed by wide-awake students. 





By William S. 
219 


Lon@man’s Junior Sonoo, ALGEBRA. 
Beard, F.R.G.S. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
pp., 7¢x5. Price, 60 cente. 

The author of this book, a teacher of this subject in one of the 
English preparatory schools, has made selections, adapted rules, 
and applied methods by which a thorough knowledge of algebra 
can be acquired with the least waste of the teacher’s time or the 
pupil’s energy. The exercises are carefully graduated and com- 
plex examples are largely omitted. In the trae English style the 
author calls all the examples “‘ sums.’’ The problematic equations 
are so grouped as to give the pupils as much assistance as possible. 
Much attention is paid to the study of factors. Definitions are 
concisely and clearly put. The explanations are simple. Theo- 
retical demonstrations are entirely omitted. Exercises and prob- 
lems are given almost indefinitely, and mental exercises are liber- 
ally provided. 





BOOKS ANNOUNCED, 


D. C. Heath, Boston :— 

Anatole France’s ‘‘ Abeille’’; edited by Charles P. Lebon of the 
English High School, Boston. 

De Vigney’s ‘‘ Laurette, ou Le Cachet’’; by Alacée Forteir of 
Tulane University. 

** Selections for German Composition’’; by Charles Harris of 
Oberlin. 

‘* A Brief Course in the Elements of Chemistry’’; by Prof. 
James H. Shepard, chemist to the U. S, Experimental Station. 
Ginn §& Co., Boston :— 

**Snelley’s Defense of Poetry’’; edited by Alfred S. Cook of 
Yale University. A companion piece to that of Sidney. It isto 
be provided with all needful helps. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York :— 

‘** Holland and Its People’’; by Edmondo de Amicis. 

** Gustavus Adolphus, and the Struggle of Protestantism for Ex- 
istence’’ (Heroes of the Nation); by C. R. L. Fletcher, Oxford, 
England. 

‘*The Jews Under Roman Rule’’ (Story of the Nations); by 
W. Douglas Morrison. 

‘* Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced’’; by W. H. 
P. Phyfe. 

D. Lothrop Company, Boston :— 

“‘ Oar Early Presidents: Their Wives and Children;’’ by Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton. 

** Ont of Doors with Tennyson ’’; edited by Elbridge S. Brooke. 

“‘ The Great Cities of the World”’ ; edited by Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Houghton, Mifflin § Co., Boston :— 

A volume ot “‘ Lyrics for a Lute’’; by Mr. Frank Dempster 
Sherman. 

Thomas Nelson §- Co, New York :— 

“The Marvelous Finger New Testament. This is but one 
inch in width, three and one half in length, and one third of an 
inch in thickness, containing 552 pages. 

Funk § Wagnalls, New York :— 

**Tue Cyclopwdia of Temperance and Prohibition,’’ by able 

writers, contains valuable statistics, etc. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Manual of Phonography; by Isaac Pitman; price, 40 cents. —— The 
Phonographic Teacher; by Isaac Pitman; price, 15 cents. —— ae A 8 
Fables (printed in Pitmans Phonetic Shorthand) ; by Mary Godoiphin ; 
price, 15 cents. London; Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice; by K. Deighton; price, 40c. 
——Shakespeare’s Julius Cmsar; by K. Deighton; price, 40 cents. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Jews Under Roman Rule; by W. D. Morrison; price, $1 50.—— 
Want and Wealth; by Edward J. Shriber; price, $1.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Blind Men and the Devil; by Phineas; price, 50cents. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 

A Practical Delsarte Primer; by Mrs. Anna Randall. Diehl. —A 
Manual of Civil Government Missouri Edition); by Henry C. Nor 
tham. Syracuse, N Y.: C W 


INTERSTATE SUMMER SCHOOL. 





The Interstate Summer School closed an interesting and instruc- 
tive two weeks's session at Columbus, 0., July 26. The meetings 
were held at the Central German building. Among those in at- 
tendance were teachers and instructors from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri. The instruction in this work the first week was 
in charge of Professor Frye of Hyde Park, Mass., with Miss Spear 
of Quincy, Mass., in charge of the primary work, and Dr. Grady 
of Athens in the subject of psychology. The doctor says the three 
conditions of success in any difficult undertaking are, first, a clear 
perception of the thing to be done; second, a clear perception of 
the best way to do it; third, strong enough motives to impel one 
to perform it. What we remember depends on attention and what 
we believe depends on our attention. To get this involuntary at- 
tention of pupils the teacher must interest them. Interest is as 
contagious as small-pox. Get full of the subject, so full that the 
question is not what to say but what not to say. The way to get 
an interest in any subject is to study it. What we perceive, re- 
member, feel, will, believe, recollect, depends upon attention. If 
you wish your pupils to attend to you, attend to them,—physically, 
mentally. Don’t believe nor disbelieve on the say so of anybody 
else. Investigate for yourself, then believe or disbelieve. A con- 
ception is that act of the mind which enables us to use general 
names intelligently. Perception may come through any of the 
senses. What we believe depends on what we attend to, also on 
what we feel. Give a child a happy childhood, he then has a fand 
to draw from throughout his whole life. 

Miss Mary Spear, in her remarks on Primary Work, enjoined 
upon teachers the advisability of making the first day such an one 
as will make a good impression. Oral language lessons should im- 
mediately precede the written lesson. For the duller children 
weave questions into stories. Read history to children; let one 
ask and another answer questions, bearing on what has been read, 
reproduction has a tendency to improve their language. All lan- 
guage is preceded by thought, reading is preceded by language. 
If a child can’t read, go back; don’t read it for|him. Have chil- 
dren prepare a picture illustrating the lesson, as on ‘‘ The Boy and 
the Bee.”” Have children form the habit of self-reliance. The 
best way to make them love work is to make them work. Make it 
interesting, have them feel the work is to be examined, —sometimes 
criticise best by finding merits. 

Prof. Alex. E. Frye lectured on history, the queen science, as he 
calls it, and suggested many valuable ideas on this subject. Don’t 
ask questions of a pupil for the sake of an answer, but to lead him 
to think in certain lines. Make map drawing a means, not an end. 
Let children draw first a map in the shortest possible time. Use 
definitions as a means of leading the child to study nature,—if you 
can’t have nature use pictures. Never teach anything without hav- 
ing a reason for it. 

The second week of the school was presided over by Supt. W. 
W. Speer of Oakland (Chicago) on Number and Arithmetic; Supt. 
I. F. Hall of Leominster, Mass., on Language, Reading, and Writ- 
ing, and Dr. Thomas H. Balliet of Springfield, Mass., on Paychol- 
ogy and Science of Teaching. On the subject of Number and 
Arithmetic Professor Speer said: All operations in arithmetic may 
be reduced to one of these four operations, writing, separating, com- 
paring, and inferring. When you see the equal units in addition 
of equal units you have all the tables. Number is the how many 
or limitation of things by ones. Number is the language of quan- 
tity. Integral, primary, and practical unite of quantity. Division 
is recalling the number of equal parts of a unit. Training of im- 
agination is necessary to mathematics. Drill exercises should be 
easy. 

Professor Hall, on the subject of language said there are 
two lines of work,—one line to train the faculty of expression 
and to train expression; the second, teaching a system of signs. 
Make every lesson a language lesson. The medium of thought is 
language. Make every subject interesting. Lead pupils to do 
their own part of the work. Write your thoughts in short and sim- 
ple sentences. Require the pupils from the outset to put lines 
when asked to do so, under subject and predicate. Discounten- 
ance the use of relative pronouns, participles, conjunctive adverbs, 
eto., until the pupils have learned to use them. Let pupils talk. 
Get pupils to be willing to say a thing your way by putting your 
soul into your work. Set the pupil to developing ideas for himself, 
set him going so he will be learning out of school. Get pupils so 
they will correct themselves. Strike at significant things, those that 
signify something. Language is the act of the mind associating 
with a system of signs. Form a habit of reading for information 
the first time; pupils must be trained to get the thought. There 
is no need to teach them which word to emphasize. *‘ Blessed is 
the man who can raise a bushel of corn where nobody ever raised 
a kernel before.’’—(Carlisle.) Pupils should be trained to see a 
sentence at a glance. Open the book, read at a glance,—close and 
tell what you have read. Encourage reading aloud at home. No 
teacher without a soul can teach a soul. : : 

Mr. Balliet, on the subject of psychology, said: The education 
of a child corresponds to the civilization of a race. Lectures on 
feelings do not cultivate those feelings. No one can express a thing 
unless he feels it. Exercise any feeling in order to develop it. 
Moods depend on the feelings entertained in early life. With a 
bad-tempered child avoid all occasion of arousing it until it has 
been weakened by disuse, then you may talk to him; every time 
you arouse it talking, when he is angry makes it worse. Thinking 
of a feeling, talking of it, weakens it? Don’t caution children 
against what there is no danger of their doing. Daily sensational 
papers familiarize children with crime they had not thought of and 
ought to know nothing abont. Associate pleasurable feelings with 
daty. Constant giving makes us liberal. Manage a child's train 
of thonghts and bis emotions will manage themselves. The great- 
est reason men go to saloons is to meet social beings of their own 
kind. This social need must be met. If saloons are closed, other 
places in point of number and having similar attractions, warmth, 
light, music, sociability must be opened. Dr. Balliet discouraged 
the practice of reporting at the close of school the deportment of 
the day; ifa pupil has the weakness to commit a misdemeanor, 
will he have strength to admit it when he thinks there is no pos- 
sible means of the teacher discovering it ? Does it not encourage 
deception? In cautioning teachers about remaining in the same 
groove without any advancement, the doctor spoke of a guide- 
port at the outskirts of Philadelphia that at one time said: *‘ One 
mile to Philadelphia’’ ; years ago it told the truth; to-day it still 
stands there and says, ‘‘One mile to Philadelphia.’’—it lies, be- 





. Bardeen. 
The Nine Worlds; by Mary E. Litchfield; price, 60 cents. Boston: 


Ginn & Co. 
The House by the Medlar Tree ; by Giovanni Verga ; price, $1.00. ; 


New York; Harper & Brothers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


Among Pennsylvania teachers who spent their vacation in sum- 
mer schools are Prof. Otto Heller of LaSalle College, Mrs. P. P. 
Myers of Miss Gordon’s School, and Miss Mary F. Roberts of the 
Friends Central School, Philadelphia, all of whom are members of the 
faculty of the Sauveur College of Languages, Burlington, Vt. 

The trustees of the Lebanon Valley College, Annville, have 
elected Prof. E. Benjamin Bierman of Philadelphia president of 
that institution. 

Prof. J. W. Heston of the Pennsylvania State College has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of schools at Seattle, Wash., and enters 
upon his distant field of labor this fall. 

The changes in the principalships of Pennsylvania high schools 
are numerous this year, due partly to the election of a number of 
principals to superintendencies. Wellsboro elected J. B. Hastings of 
New York, and Clearfield selected T.S. March, Lafayette, 89. 
C. A. Cole is elected at Lebanon, and A. D. Yocum of Altoona 
goes to Smyrna, Del. Chester elected three principals before she 
succeeded in finding a man that wou!d accept. The board of edu- 
cation first reélected J. Frank Rigart, but he declined; L. M. Craig 
of Holyoke, Mass., was then elected, but his home board raised 


his salary and he refased to leave, and now Thomas S. Cole of 
Pawtucket, R. I., has been elected to the position. 

Prin. W. H. Sheeder of Philipsburg retires from teaching to 
accept a lucrative position in a book firm, and Frank Hatton, who 
for five years has held the principalship at Dubois, takes up the 
study of law, and is succeeded in his school work by C. T. Work. 

Prof. A. E. Colegrove, lately of Allegheny College, Meadville, 
has been elected professor of the Latin language and literature io 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., and will enter upon his daties 
in that institution at the opening of the next college year. 

Matt. Savage, lately superintendent of Clearfield County, and 
an ex-president of the State Teachers’ Association, has purchased 
the Clearfield Public Spirit, and dropped into the editorial chair as 
naturally and gracefully as though he had been an editor all his 
life. 

The Bloomsburg State Normal is rapidly pushing to the front. 
In addition to the fine library, lately added, and valuable additions 
to the scientific apparatus and specimens, a new manual training 
department will be opened in September,—claimed to be second to 
none in the state, outside of Philadelphia, except that of the State 
College. Mre. AlmaS. Welsh, who, like her husband, is favorably 
known as an institute instructor, has been placed in charge of the 
reading and literature. The July registration was greater than 
ever before, and the prospeets for next year very promising. Mr. 
Welsh, the new principal, may well be proud of the good showing 
so early in his administration. 

The prospects of an increased attendance at the Millersville 
Normal School are good, while at Lafayette College the prospects 
are unusually bright, both as to attendance and tell | endow- 
ments. The electrical engineering course. begun two years ago, has 
been a success from the first and every effort will be made to keep 
it well to the front. 

Lafayette was the pioneer in teaching English, being the first 
college to establish a chair of the mother-tongue. Under the charge 
of the great philologist Dr. F. A. March, the department has 
always held a front rank. 

Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., LL.D., president of Ursinus 
College, died at his home at Collegeville, August 19. He was born 
at Lancaster, Jan. 18, 1817, and has been president of Ursinus 
since 1869, and also professor of ethics and psychology. 

J. A. Clark (Lafayette, ’86) has been elected principal of Par- 
kersburg Academy, and M. L. Horne of Allentown, principal of 
schools at Quakertown; J. W. Shearer becomes high school prin- 
cipal at York, and Professor Welsh is succeeded at the West 
Chester Normal by F. H. Green. 

Lincoln, Neb., gains at the expense of Erie, in the transfer of Dr. H. 
S. Jones, one of the oldest and ablest superintendents in the state. 

JAMES J. H. HAMILTON, 





SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The constitution adopted by the southern edacators whe assembled 
at Morehead City, N. C., Jaly 1-5, for the purpose of forming a 
distinctly southern association of teachers, was as follows : 

CONSTITUTION— PREAMBLE, 


Whereas, The cause of education in the South is encumbered by 
problems that exist in no other section of the Union, and as the 
workers in this field believe that by organization they may benefit 
the cause of education specially in the South, and cheer one another 
amid the difficulties that surround them : 

Therefore, Without antagonism to any other association, we organ- 
ize an association under the following constitution : 

Article I.—Name. 
This organization shall be known as ‘‘ The Southern Educational 
Asaociation,’’ and it shall hold an annual meeting at some suitable 


time and place. 
Article II.— Object. 

The object of this Association shall be to promote the cause of 
education, especially in the South. 

Article III,—Membership. 

The membership of the Association shall consist of white persons, 
divided into two classes, active and honorary. The active member- 
ship shall consist solely of teachers and friends of education engaged 
actively in promoting the cause of education in the South. Hon- 
orary members may be elected from any part of the Union, and 
shall have all the privileges of active members, except that of hold- 
ing office and voting. 

Article IV.—Officers. 

SECTION 1.—The officers shall consist of a president. one vice- 
president from each southern state, and a secretary and treasurer. 

Src. 2.—The state superintendent of public instruction of each 
state in the South shall be a vice-president of this Association by 
virtue of his office. 


Src. 3.—An executive committee shall be appointed annually by 
the president and shall consist of one member from each southern 
state. The president and secretary and treasurer shall be ex-officio 
members of the executive committee. 

Article V.— Election of Officers. _ , 

All officers, except the vice-presidents and executive committee, 
shall be elected annually by the Association. 

Article VI.—Duties of Officers. : 

The duties of all officers shall be such as usually pertain to these 
officers in similar organizations. 

Article VII.— Fees. 
All members of the Association shall pay an annual fee of two 


dollars. 
Article VIII.—Committees. 

The president shall annually appoint a local committee of arrange- 
ments at such places where a meeting of this Association is to be 
held. All other necessary committees shall be appointed by the 
executive committee. 

Article 1X .—Amendments. m. 

All amendments to this constitution shall be submitted in writing 
at an annual session and lie over for one day. They may then be 
adopted by a two-thirds majority vote of the active members 
present. 
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MEETINGS TO BE BE HELD. 
August 27-28: Southwest Wisconsin Association, Madison. 
October 31: Middlesex Co. (Maas.) Association, Boston. 
Dee. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 


KANSAS, 


Elections of teachers for next year: E. E. Smith of Ottawa High 
School, superintendent of city schools at same place; G. W. Ken- 
drick, superintendent of Clay Center; J. W. Quay, superintendent 
of Lyons; J. M. Rhodes, superintendent of Council Grove; Evelyn 
B, Baldwin, superintendent of Oswego; G. E. Wilkinson, principal 
of Emporia High School; T. C. Coffman, superintendent Garden 
City; F. C. Perkins, Beloit; Geo. W. Martin, Burlington; J. W. 
Weltner, Girard; E. M. Brockett, Mankato; E. A. Farrington, 
Paola; S. M. Nees, Independence; Mr. Kendall, Leavenworth ; 
M. Cladester, Concordia ; : W. Myler, Baldwin. Reélections for 


next year; Supts. J. M. Bloss of Topeka, R. W. Stevenson of 


Wichita; B. T. Davis of Atchinson, J. E. Klock of Emporia, C.|* 


Y. Roop of Salina, J. W. Cooper of Newton, S. V. Mallory of 
Junction City, W. S. Picken of Eurekar, L. Tomlin of Wellington, 
F. H. Clark of Minneapolis, E. A. Herod of Chetopa, C. H. Harris 
of Parsons, J. A McClain of Osage City, H. M. Johnson of Holton, 
C. H. Harris, of Parsons, S. B. Todd of Sterling; G. H. White- 
hill of Iola, C. E. Merwin of Erie, F.S. Rossiter of Hiawatha, E. 
Stanley of Lawrence, Jonas Cook of Harper: A. Ludlum of Me- 
Pherson, Wm. Reece of Great Bend, J. H. Ely of Norton, John 
Dietrich of Burlingame, W. J. Hall of Columbus, Wm. Sinclair 
of Coffeyville; J. C. Gray of Fredonia, A. D. Webb of Dodge 
City, W. H. Fertich of Eldorado, J. G. Schofield of Seneca, J. H. 
Hays of Winfield. 
MISSISSIPPI, 

Columbus is fortunate in securing the services of A. H. Beals, 
late superintendent of schools at Paducah, Ky., as president of the 
State Industrial Institute and College. 





MINNESOTA, 
The County Superintendents Association of Southern Minnesota 
held an important meeting at Waseca, July 29-31. The common 
schools were under discussion, plans for their betterment being the 


ti - Secretary and Treasurer, A. L. Madison. Among the 
; vo were : R. A. Lentell, E. G. Harrell of Raleigh, Dr. Joh, 

Crowell of Trinity College, and Professor Graham of Charlotte, 

The Modern Language and English Association, at its annua! 
meeting, elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Pros. 
ident, De. W. S. Carrell; Vice President, Dr. Thomas Hume, 
Secretary, Dr. G. A. Wauchope ; Executive Committee, Prof. \. 
D. Troy, Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, Mr. Geo. S. Wills. Reading 
Circle Committee, Dr. Thomas Hume, Mr. Logan D. Howell, Prof, 
C. D. Melver. Prof. C. D. Melver is chairman of the committee 
which is to go before the —_ state legislature in the interests of , 

training school for teachers. 
eee Meas has been elected principal of the Franklin High 
School, Macon County. ts ual 

Prof. W. J. Helms has accepted a position as co-principal with 
Professor Bivens, at Albermarle Academy, Albermarle, Stanley 
County. — 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

The city schools of Jamestown promise a most prosperous year 
under tho management of Supt. Geo. S. Fisher. They employ ten 
regular teachers, and in addition a German instructor, who spends 
a short time each day in instructing the classes in German. 





OHIO. 
The Tuscarawas County Teachers’ Institute met August 14, 


were Superintendent Pfeiffer of Canal Dover, in applied psychol- 
ogy, physiology, and primary arithmetic ; Supt. J 
Newcomerstown, in United States History, and the effects of alco. 
hol and narcotics; Supt. F. Trendley of Youngstown, in reading, 
psychology, history, and literature ; Supt. Charles Hampert of New 
Philadelphia, in school management, arithmetic, grammar, and 
literature. ee 

Carroll County is holding a four weeks’ county institute. Work 

mmenced Aug. 4. 
~The Noble Coanty Institute will be held at Caldwell, commen. 
ing Sept. 8 and continuing one week. ‘ 

L. W. McElroy will be principal of the Unionport School next 


a G. Thrall goes from New Castle to Hackleburney in the fall, 

W. W. Boyd has been elected principal of the Marietta High 
School, at a salary of $800. ; 

Supt. J. L. Jordan of Lowell will have charge of the Harmar 
schools, next year. : ; 

Supt. Arthur Powell of Barnesville has resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the Marion schools. 

J.C. Barnes will be superintendent of the Belpre schools next 


ear. 
Supt. W. H. Ray goes to Carrollton next year. 
Miss Mattie T. Wiley will teach at Blaine the coming year. 
Supt. D. A. Leake will have charge of the Lowell schools next 
year. He will teach in the high school. 
J. M. Richardson goes to Mineral Point next year. 
According to Dr, Campbell of the Cleveland Board of Education 
that city is spending over $300,000 this year, for new school build- 
ings alone. 





WISCONSIN. 


C. H. Keyes, formerly city superintendent at Janesville, bas 
gone to California to engage in school work. 

C. R. Long has resigned his position as superintendent of the 
Chippewa Falls schools. 

C. H. Morrill of Sheboygan Falls, has been elected Superintend- 
ent and principal of the Blue Island (Ill.) public schools. 

Prin. M. E. Terry of Cambridge has resigned. 

Supt. C. J. Brewer of Pierce County has resigned to become 
principal of the Ellsworth High School. 


Merrill High School. 
Prin. J. A. Hancock will teach at Green Bay the coming year. 


the school 





objective point of the meeting. Fourteen counties were repr ted 
at the gathering. Pres. A. M. Sperry, superintendent of Dodge 
County, presided. Two papers were read on the subject of “ Nor- 
mal School Extension,’’ by Supt. A. E. Engstrom of Goodhue 
and Supt. W. R. Edwards of Lyons. Both agreed that county 
training schools for professionally training teachers for the 
common schools are needed at once, to assist the state normal 
schools, which are unable to meet more than a small proportion of 
the demand. In the discussion of these papers, it was agreed that 
the normal extension plan adopted in New York and Wisconsin 
should be adopted as |the basis of the new schools. Resolutions 
were passed recommending the establishment of such schools by the 
state. Resolutions were also passed favoring the introduction of 
free textbooks into all state schools. 

The Marshall County Leader has a column which is under the 
charge of the county superintendent, and is the medium between 
him and the teachers. 

County Supt. C. D. Belden has been made the recipient of the 
degree of Master of Arts from Brown University, R. I. 

L. H. Kennedy of Litchfield, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, has been elected principal of the schools at Ortonville, 
at a salary of one thousand dollars a year. 

Supt. A. W. Rankin of Red Wing had charge of the psycholog- 
ical work at the Teachers Retreat, Waseca. 

Miss Kate Nelson, for a number of years superintendent of pri- 
mary work in the Owatonna schools, declined reélection, and has 
accepted the principalship of one of the schools at St. Cloud. 





NEW YORK. 


Prof. Gardner Faller of Batavia lost his reélection early this 
summer, and R. Austin Kneeland of Caledonia was elected, but, 
knowing the circumstances, he declined the position. At a general 
election of school trustees last week, the opponents of Professor 
Fuller were badly defeated and at the first meeting of the new 
board he was elected. 

hang wae will teach at Rhinebeck next year. 

rs. Mionie Downing has been elected to a ition i 

Pleasant Valley schools. ee Oe 


NORTH CAKOLINA, 


The ‘* Western North Carolina Teachers’ Association ” 
ganized at Waynesville, July 16. The officers elected were yoo 





ident, Dr. R. H. Lewia; Vice-Presidents, R. A. Sentell and J. U. 


Prin, E. C, Dixon of Kilborn City intends to study in Boston 
during the next four years. 


uates of the Beaver Dam High School. 

Prin. W. J. Pollock goes from Kenosha to Milwaukee. 
Clay of Kaukauna succeeds him at Kenosha. 

Ben. C. Parkinson, son of Profeesor Parkinson of the State Uni- 
versity, is appointed principal at New Lisbon. Henry G. Parkin- 
i, Gee son, is to be assistant in the high school at Fond 

u Lac. 
Duluth is to have a new high school building costing $150,(00. 


Francis 


Madison, Aug. 27 and 28, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Miss Elizabeth Folsom of Buckspurt has concluded the arrange- 
ments by which she will have charge of the art department in the 
city schools of Portland, Ore. 

Extensive improvements have been made at the State College 
— > sume, re the supervision of Professor Hamlin. 

- Freeman, a Bowdoin graduate has been elected pria- 
cipal of the Alfred High School. = 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
: M’ Collum Institute, at Mount Vernon, held its triennial gather- 
ing of the alumni Aug. 21. Hon. George A. Mander of Lowell 
was the orator for the occasion. The exercises proved very en}0y- 
able to the large number assembled. Under the present principal, 
O. P. Davis, the school has hada prosperous year. ‘The fall term 
begins Sept. 2. 

Miss Martha T. Learnard of Chester has been chosen lady 
principal of Colby Academy, at New London. 

VERMONT. 

Jennie M. Pierce of Rutland has bee ition in the 
Family School at Hartford, Conn. eiiicinbsbe nual 
Miss Susan Jennings, Miss Florence Clark, and Mrs. Calvi 
Wood will teach at the fall term at Quebec. 








READ on next page the Special Wants of THE TEACHES 





CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











BY SEASIDE AND 


WAYSIDE. 


READERS: SEASIDE 


lately been ordered for use in Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, New York City, and hundreds of smaller cities and 


Parker, of Cook County (Ill.) Normal School, says of them : 


readers modeled wholly on the plan of making the thought primary, the word secondary.” 


YOU SHOULD GIVE THEM A TRIAL, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somerset St., BOSTON; 18 Astor Place, NEW YORK : 


Pupils learn to read with much greater facility by use of the Wricut’s NATURE 


- Waysipg, than with any other books. They have 
“We have tried the books in our primary schools, and a 


ee 
— 








Write us for samples, circulars, and terms. ol. 
cordially recommend them. They are the first 


185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Thursday, Aug. 15, was director’s day. Among the instructors | 
T. Duff of | 


Miss Carrie A. Frost of Almond has been elected assistant in the | 


H. W. Rood of Palmyra goes to Washburn with the opening of | 


Of sixteen teachers in the Beaver Dam schools twelve are grad- | 


The Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association meets at | 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.— F. H. Ripley, master Bigelow School 
was in the railway accident at Quincy last week. 
He was in the fatal car,—**‘ 263,’’—seated opposite 
the Fenley family, of whom several were killed. 
His escape was marvelous. He saw the situation 
at a glance, and with his bare hand broke the 
heavy glass window above him and drew himself 
out. He was badly cut, and suffered a severe 
nervous shock. 

Somerville. —The city having failed to make an 
appropriation for the introduction of manual train- 
ing, H. L. Morse, principal of the Bell School, 
anod Harry F. Hathaway, principal of the Lincoln 
School, raised by subscription, a sum sufficient to 
fit up, with all modern improvements, a summer 
school for manual training, and they gave their 
seruices for a six weeks’ course, which closed last 
Thursday evening with an exhibit of the work of 
the school. A large number of citizens including 
the mayor, board of aldermen, common council, 
and school committee, were present and expressed 
surprise that so much could have been accom- 
plished in so short atime. At the close of the 
exhibit, the audience assembled in the school hall, 
and congratulatory addresses were made by Super- 
intendent Meleney and others. Messrs. Morse and 
Hathaway took a course of instruction in manual 
training with Lars Erikson at the North Bennet 
Street Industrial School, last season. 

Jennie Pringle has accepted the position of prin- 
cipal of the grammar school at Brookfield. 

Fred H. Greene goes to Palmer in the fall, as 
principal of the pubbic school. 

Mies Lizzie Kennedy will be principal of the 
Pepperell Grammar School next year. 

Miss Isavene N. Martin has been elected assist- 
ant in the Taunton High School, at a salary 
of $800. 

Grace M. Wheeler teaches at West Stockbridge 
next year. 

Walter R. Marsh has been elected principal of 
el school, Harwich, Mass., at a salary 
of SV00. 

East Marshfield has selected William G. Park 
for principal of the high school next year. 

Miss Lucy W. Harden and Miss Eva Hall will 
teach at Stockbridge next year. 








FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. C, R. DAKE, Bellville, Ill., says: “ J have 
found it, and it alone, to be capable of producing a 
sweet and natural sleep in cases of insomnia from 
overwork of the brain, which so often occurs in active 
professional and business men.’ 

PAINESVILLE, 0. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINAR Location pleasant 


and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-second year begins Sept. 10, 1890. 
Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 

















Not Indians! Not Scalps! Not Terrific Adven- 
ture! Not Sermons! Not Preaching Talks! 


WHAT, THEN, 


/S THE YOUNG CRUSADER of Chicago? 





It is the paper that talks Temperance to the boys and 
girls of the land; teaches—or tries to believe it does 
~Loyalty, Kindness, Courage, Patriotism, and Total 
Abstinence; is ‘“ferninst’” tobacco using, profanity 
and vulgarity. Good for supplementary 


Grammar Grade Reading ; 


Special Decoration Day, Harvest Home, &c., 
Programs ; 


Lessons and Readings on Our Government; 


and costs only a postal card to get samples-—not 
very much more for regular supplies. 


SUPPOSE YOU INVESTIGATE! 


We should add, that it is sent out as the exponent 
of juvenile L. T. L. ism. 





PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 


W. T. P. A., 161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill., 


PRICE: Single Copy, per year, 8 .50 
In Clubs of 10 or over, each 40 


ta" 26 copies or over, to one address, at the rate 
of one cent per issue. 


Teachers 


For full particulars 
address the 


Classes. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO, 


BOSTON, MASS Incomes. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
In a first class Ladies’ College, in a large city, 4 
teacher of Higher Mathematics and General History 
—a college graduate, whose specialties are in this 
line of studies. Salay, $600 and home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St,. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
Sicong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is a member of the Baptist church. Such 
4 candidate will learn the iculars of this desir- 


able position, b lying immediately to 
7 RAM ORCUTT, Manage , 
N. E. Bureau of Educati 
8 Street, 








Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
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Sturbridge. 

Miss Sarah E. Burckes of Somerville will teach 

at Qahemben next term. 

ter Sampson has been elected principal 
the Middleborough High School. Mr. 2 
is @ graduate of Dartmouth, having fitted for col- 
lege at the school to which he has just been elected 
Pr Albert S. A fB 

- Ames of Brockton is to be priucipal 

of the Stockbridge Grammar School inten 

S. A. Hayward has resigned the position of 
principal of the Harwich High School. Mr. 
Marsh of Weymouth has been engaged to take 
charge of the school at the opening of the fall 
term, Sept. 2. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Pauline Osgood has been elected principal of the 
grammar school at Ansonia. 

Martha J. Beach succeeds Miss Pike, and Carrie 
Lane Emerson of Haverhill (Mass.) snoceeds Miss 
Chester in the Middletown High School. Among 
the other new teachers whom Supt. W. B. Fergu- 
son has secured are Bessie V. Murphy, Fannie 
Millet, and Christina Balkly. 

Miss Chester of the Middletown High School 
has resigned her position to become professor of 
Botany at Smith College. 

Miss Inglis of Middletown will teach in Min- 
nesota next year. 

Miss Carrie P. Winter of Hartford has sailed 
for Honolulu, where she will have a position as 
missionary teacher. 


Miss Alice E. Hall is to be at Fiskdale Village, | 








GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From Aug. 20 to Aug. 25, inclusive.? 





— Queen Victoria prorogues Parliament. 

— Cholera spreading along the Mediterranean. 
ae Another step taken in reorganizing the sugar 

t. 
— Ravages of phylloxera in France not so bad 
as reported. 

— Negotiations between Spain and Morocco 
concluded 

— One hundred thousand dollar fire in a Scran- 
(Pa.) coal mine. 

— Purchase of 540,000 ounces of silver by the 
treasury department. 

— President Ezeta for Peace if the antonomy of 
Salvador is respected. 

— Henry E. Abbey offers Rubinstein $100,000 
for a tour through America. 

— Movements of Behring sea sealers reported 
not affected by rumors of war. 

— Emperor William aims to modify the Czar’s 
attitude on the eastern question. 

— King Charles of Roumania seeking an Austra- 
lian archduchess for his adopted son. 

— Strike of engineers, firemen, and brakemen 
in the Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

— The New York Central railroad declares 
for war in the matter of the strike; arbitration 
out of the question. 

— Little probability that the Dominion govern- 
ment will agree to any recipocal wreckage bill 
with the United States. 


Colleges and School. 








COLLEGES. 
Bester UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








PROFESSIONAL. _ 





HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ICHIGAN, HouGanrrTon. 
MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
A STATE SCHOOL of Surveying, Mining, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, 
Assaying, Ore Dressing. Mineralogy, Petrography, 
peclogy. Drafting, Machine Design, ete. uition 
0 
M 





free. r catalogues and information address 
. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph D., Director. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. | 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 

For circular and further culars sonty & the 

school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[Vy ssescuuserrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RussxE.xu, Principal. 


QT4aTE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
3. RounpDs, Principal. 




















 WANTEHD. 





We have been asked by the Principal of a 
Western State Normal to finda Prof. of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Salary, $1800. 





Also a lady Teacher of Elocution, at $1000 
to $1200. The lady we recommended was 
elected; but we had recommended her to a 
$1600 place, which she has secured. The 
teacher {must be able to teach Oratory, and 
Del Sarte System desirable. A lady of the 
best education wanted. 





Another State Normal Principal has asked 
us to recommend a lady to teach Music and 
Drawing. Salary, $800. A good opening. 

Another State Normal, in the far West, has 
asked us to recommend a teacher for Music 
alone,—we think at $800. 











Wanted.—A Superintendent of a southern 
city asks us to recommend a colored teacher 
for Principalship,—#o¢ a mulatto. 





An Ohio School Board asks us to recom- 
mend a lady, strong in discipline, for High 
School Assistant, at $600. 





A Wisconsin Supt. asks us to recommend a 
High School Principal who can teach Latin ; 
$800. A good scholar wanted. 











A Private School in Texas has asked us to 
recommend a young man to teach common 
branches, — a member of Southern M. E. 
Church; $500. Good opening for a beginner. 





A Southern Supt. asks us to recommend a 
Principal. Salary, $1200. Must teach the 
higher branches. 





A State Normal in the South writes us for 
a teacher of Natural Science. Southerner 
preferred. Salary, $1200. 


An Eastern College President asks us to 
name a candidate for Principal of Prepara- 
tory. Must teach Latin and Greek. Salary, 
$1200 or over. An Ar position. College 
stands second to none. 








Same College President asks us to name a 
man for Professor of French and German. 
The one securing this place will be fortu- 
uate. E 

A Private School in a large western city 
asks us to name a candidate for Primary 
work. Must be a woman of the highest cult- 
ure. A good place; $500. 








The Principal of a Boys’ Academy writes 
us for a man to teach Latin, Greek, or Ger- 
man, French, and Mathematics. Must be 
able to prepare for Harvard. 








These are a few of the numerous calls of the past few days. 
The chances are that there will not be a half dozen write us 
for all these places. (We have often advertised special positions for weeks without receiv- 
ing a reply.) Send us your application, with full set of testimonials and a letter stating 
you are willing to pay the commissions as per contract, and we will recommend you at 
once if you are suited for either of the above positions. 


have no suitable candidates. 


Address: 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


For these positions we 


70-72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





YO UTH Should be shown “the sweep of the tide.” 


G Scholars can catch the logie of events; they can comprehend 
YO U N their Country’s character 


CHILDREN 


Parents, School Officers, and Teachers 


Owe it to their own, to themselves and to the future to see to it that the intellectual food of children, in 
school as well as out, be of the highest order,—the work of masters. 
Now that the powers of such distinguished authors as 


EDWARD ECCLESTON, 

Prof. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON (in U. S. History), 
SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 

MARY MAPES DODCE, 


Are directed to the service of school children, choice work may be confidently expected. 
History and of Reading Books an excellent beginning has been made. 


We hope you are interested. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Are entitled to, they are best field for, the products 
of literary talent, historic genius, intellectual vigor. 


In the field of 





Two New Annotated Editions 


— or — 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By HOMER B. 
1. MACBETH. 237 pages. 


Each volume contains Critical Comments. Suggestions, and Plans for the Study of English Literature, 
Specimens of Examination Papers, and Topics for Essays. The Notes, though copious, are arranged upon 
the principle of stimulating rather than superseding thought. 


’s eminent and admitted ability as a Shakespearean commentator and a teacher ts 
a sufficient guaranty of the work.” —WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President Tulane University, New Orleans. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 106 and Wabash Ave., CHICAGOO. 


“President Sprague 


2. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 188 pages. 


Price of each, in Cloth, 50 cents ; im Paper, 75 cents. 


SPRAGUE, Pu. D. 


urs NORMAL S0HOOL, 


INGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 








Stars ny ggg Se a th 
Ladies only. r ca dress the 
Principal, D. B HAGAR, Ph.D. 





QtATe NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
or both sexes. 
For Cataloguse address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 

West Bridgewater, Mass. 
This institution has many attractive features for 
the education of allan thful location: new and 
commodious buildings, and ample grounds; an able 
Faculty of Teachers, with HoRACE M, WILLARD as, 
Principal, and Mrs. H. M. WILLARD as Assistant 
Principal. It fits pupils for Wellesley, Smith, and 
other Female Colleges. Expenses very reasonable- 
Term opens Sept. 24th. For further particulars ad. 
dress HORACE M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


The Cambridge School. 


ENGLISH, CLASSICAL, and ELECTIVE 
COURSES FOR GIRLS, 
Home Comforts and Social Cultivation, 
No crowding. Applicants must be over 14. 





Address 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 
CAMBRIDGE; Mass. 





YOUNG 

ABBOT ACADEMY *® *°.vies 
Will begin its sixty-second year September 11th, 1890, 
offering enlarged opportunities for a thorough and 
refining education. he new building. Draper Hall, 
will be completed, furnishing the best modern con- 
veniences for the health and comfort of pupils. 

Terms, $400 a year. 
PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 

ANDOVER, MASS. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


Thirty-second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. A family and day school for lads and misses ; 
prepares for college, scientific schools, business, and 
or life. For catalogue and particulars, address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August and after September 10. 








THE CLASS FOR 


Training Kindergarten Teachers. 


CHAUNCEY HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, 


IS IN CHARGE OF 


MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 
Third Year Opens October 8, 1890. 


a 


"Western Female Seminary 


»Miss Leila S. McKee, Frin., Oxford, 0 


Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 3rd, 1890, 
Full Academic and Seminary courses, 
Complete coursesin Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 


Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam heat; 
Electric ight; Healthful location. 


TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 


University, City of New York. 


SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 
INSTRUCTION and Lectures in this school will com 
mence October 11, 1890, and clore May 1, 1891. Courses 
of study in higher Pedagogy have been arranged with 
special reference to those who have mature thought, 
some experience, and good preparation in the branches 
studied in Colleges, and our best Normal and High 
Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon those who 
complete the work. The time taken for securing these 
degrees will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
and application of the students. 

A limited number of correspondence students will be 
received by the Professor of Pedagogy. Certificates 
only will be given to such students. 

For circulars and calalogue, and special information, 
ddress SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 








University Uity of New York, 
Washington Square, New York City. 
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AUTUMN PLEASURE TOURS ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





In pursuance of the policy inaugurated a few 
seasons ago, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will again this autumn offer the people of New 
England two select personally-conducted pleasure 


tours to the South. These tours will be conducted 
on the same high grade that has marked all the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s pleasure par- 
ties, and will include in the itineraries the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, the Caverns of Luray, the 
Grottoes of the Shenandoah, the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia, the cities of Richmond and Washing- 
ton. ‘The tourists will leave Boston at 6 00 P. M. 
on September 24th or October Sth, the Fall River 
Line for Jersey City, where the special train of 
parlor cars, which will cover the entire distance, 
will be taken. An experienced Tourist Agent 
and a Chaperon, who will give special attention to 
ladies traveling alone, will accompany the party. 
The tour will consume ten days. 

Round-trip tickets, including every necessary 
traveling expense, will be sold from Boston at $62. 

For itineraries and fall information apply to 
or address Colin Studds, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston. 


ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car e Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 ay ae | Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


| LEXINGTON SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Mr. H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School that 


has been in session at Lexington for several weeks, 
closed its seventh annual session by graduating 
from the three years’ course 24 teachers of music. 


Mr. Holt had associated with him in instruction 
John W. Tufts, Frederick A. Lyman, L. B. Mar- 
shall, and Emory P. Rassell. 

The exercises of graduation were gratifying. A 
concert was given the previous evening, and a re- 
ception at the Massachusetts House on the evening 
of the day of graduation. Lexington is one of 
the rare places for an assembly of a hundred men 
and women for hard work, and a rare grouping 
was that which graced the town this summer. 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Soorsine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





A gun is liable to go off when it is loaded. 
When a man is in that condition he should go 
home.— Ez. 

—‘* Take away the eword, 

States can be saved without it, bring the pen,’’ 
but always the Esterbrook Pen. They are made 
to suit every hand. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September number of The Popular Science 
Monthly published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York City, will contain very important and in- 
structive articles among which will be one by Dr. 
Andrew D. White who will take up “ The Fall of 
Man,”’ in the next of his ‘‘ Warfare of Science ag 
papers. The belief that man was a perfect being 
when he first appeared upon the earth, and that 
there were no sorrow, toil, nor death in the world 
till brought in by his misconduct, is found in both 
classical and Hebrew mythology. Dr. White 
shows how scientific evidence has gradually rolled 
up till its weight forces the irresistible conclusion 
that man has had no fall from high estate, bat 
that, from low beginnings in the distant past he 
has been continuously rising. This is one of the 
strongest papers in the series. Professor Huxley 
has taken another Bible story on to his dissecting- 
table. He has written a keen and thorough-going 
criticiam of the account of Noab’s flood from the 
scientific standpoint, under the title ‘‘ The Lights 
of the Church and the Light of Science.”’ A 
readable account of the building up and washing 
away of the narrow sandy islands near Sandy 
Hook, Long Branch, and Cape May, illustrating 
similar action that is going on all along our eastern 
shores. The article is by F. J. H. Merrill, and is 
entitled ‘‘ Barrier Beaches of the Atlantic Coast.” 
Mr. Edward Atkinson’s article ‘‘ Common Sense 
applied to the Tariff Question,’’ will contain first 
a strong plea for the interests of those concerned 
with the tariff only as consumers, whom Mr. 
Atkinson estimates at eighty per cent of the num- 
ber engeged in gainfal pureuits in the United 
States. This is followed by official estimates and 











| returas, which show that the ordivary or peace 
lexpenses of the goverament could be amply coy. 
ered by taxing nothing but spirits, beer, tobacco 
and sugar. 


— The index for the September number of 7), 
Chautauquan shows the following rich and inviting 
subjects: ‘‘ On Pleasure Bent,’’ by John Habber. 
ton, author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies”’ ; “ On the Na. 
ture and Value of Folk Lore,’’ by L. J. Vance, 
**On Mount Manefield.”’ by Bradford Torrey. 
‘©Two Chiefs of the Great League,’’ by Francis 
Newton Thorpe, Ph.D. ; “Margaret Fuller Osso}j”’ 
by L. H. Boutell; “Sacred Trees,’’ by Dr. Ferg, 
Adalb; ‘‘ Moral Recovery,’’ by Hezekiah Batter. 
worth; “A Spruce-Bark Camp in the Adirop. 
dacks,’’ by John R. Spears; ‘‘ The Supreme 
Court of the United States,’? by Eugene |, 
Didier; ‘‘ Experiment Stations: What is an [p- 
vestigation ?”? by Byron D. Halsted, Se. |); 
“The Passion Play in 1890,’’ by Fannie ©. W. 
Barbour; ‘‘ Modern Magic and its Explanation,” 
by Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D.; ‘‘ Japanese Art,” 
by T. de Wyzewa. The editorials and the special 
departments occupy the usual space. 


—In The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
August is an important article ‘‘ On Schools: with 
Particular Reference to Trade Schools,’’ by Joseph 
M. Wilson, A. M., president of the Institute, 
The ‘‘ Sloyd’”’ system of handicraft instruction is 
quite fully discussed. Mr. Wilson says the origi- 
nal idea belongs to Finland, through Uno Cyg- 
naeus, the founder of its public school system, 
while its great development is due to Sweden, 
** Sloyd’’ is a word derived from the old Norse 
language, and it implies “ work with the hands 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author, Publisher. Price. 
Advancement of Science. . ° Lankester Macmillan & Co, N Y 3 00 
Astronomy, Descriptive and Practical. Chambers ” = 3 50 
English Composition. . ; Nichol " » 50 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Alughes De oii: 25 
Travels in Africa. ‘ . : ° Junker Lippincott & Co, Phila 5 00 
Stanley: Life, Works, and Explorations. Little ad - " 3 00 
Hermit Island. “ ‘ ‘ ‘ Bates D Lothrop Co, Boston 12 
Out and About ‘ . Woods = 6 “4 1 75 
Cooking in Publie Schools. . : White pO xe * 7 
Introduction to the Logic of Algebra. Davies John Wiley & Sons, NY 1 50 
Elements of Structural Botany. _. , Campbell Ginn & Co, Boston 1 25 
The Leading Facts of American History. Moutgomery “ sa ie 110 
English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare. Jusserand G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 6 00 
The Othello of Tomasso Salvini. ° Mason sad a " - 1 00 
In Darkest Africa. . ‘ Stanley Scribner’s Sons, N Y 7 50 
Marie Antoinette . Saint-Armand - - ys 1 25 
The Aztec Treasure House. Janvier Harper & Bros. N Y¥ 1 50 
Merry Chanter. ‘ Stockton The Century Co, N Y 50 
Katy of Catoctin. ; , ; Townsend D Appleton & Co, N Y 50 
The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys. White Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Boston 50 
Glances at Great and Little Men. Paladin Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 75 
Egyptian Sketches, ° Lynch - a “ 1 75 
The Lost Ring. Melviile Thos Nelson & Sons, N Y 1 50 
pusLisaans Norm. INIEW KODAKS 
SILVER, BURDETT AND Company, 6 Han- 
cock Avy., Boston, have purchased the entire eg “ Vou press 
of school, college and miscellaneous books, plates, 
good will, etc., from the Chicago publishing house the button 
of John C. Buckbee & Co. Thus one of Boston’s ‘ 
most wide-awake and progressive publishing houses we do the 
takes in band one of the best lists of books Chicago 
has produced. Among the books thus obtained rest.” 


Mayhew’s ‘* University Book-keeping,’’ 
“Standard book-keeping,’ ete. ; ‘‘ Mead’s Chemi- 


are 


cal Primer’’; Simmon’s ‘‘ Practical Course in 


Qualitative Analysis’’?; Bacon’s ‘* Manual of 
Gesture’’; Dean’s ‘‘ Science of Utterance’’ Ray- 
mond’s ‘“ Orators’ Manual’’; Sawyer’s ‘‘ German 
Grammar and Manual’’; Fergusens’ ‘‘ Aid to 
Greek at Sight’’; Buckingham’s ‘‘ Calculus”’ ; 
Mahan’s ‘* Mental Philosophy’’; Stowell’s *‘ A 
Healthy Body” and a long list of miscellaneous 
books. but of greater importance than any of 
these are the six text-books on ‘‘ English Compo- 
sition,’’ “ Essentials of English,’’ “ First Lessons 
in English,’ ‘‘ Lessons in English Grammar,’’ 
** English Masterpiece Course,’’ and ‘‘ Complete ; 
Rhetoric,’’ by Welsh, one of the most valuable 
series on the teaching of grammar, composition 
and rhetoric. 





ALL of our readers who are interested as teach- 
ers or lovers of art are cordially invited to notice 
the card of A. M. Lumbard, New Bedford, Masz., 
in the JOURNAL of this week, The photographs 
of Greece and Egypt, which are of rare excellence, 
can be supplied at short notice. Subject cata- 
logues of landscape and architectural views in 
England, Scotland, Switzerland, and other Euro- 
pean pictures, particalarly those of Italy and 
Sicily, can be bad on application. Also price list 
of choice imported veiws of the British Museum, 
Germany, France, Constantinople, and the Holy 
Land. The prices are very low, and the photo- 
my oe are of the very best artistic workmanship. 

n teaching history, art, literature, these views are 
of the utmost value and importance. They come 
in various sizes, as shown on the price list. 








WANTED, 


In a Southern College, a man and his wife as teach- 
ers. The man must be a Baptist clergyman, quali- 
fied to teach any branches taught in an ordinary col- 
lege; the wife will have charge of classes in acade.- 
mic or normal English studies. Preaching will bea 
part of his work. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Apply at once to HTRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 


_CIVIL_ GOVERNMENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFEk 


By 


Notes by JOHN FISKE. 


readers.”"— Zhe Critic, New York. 


opment. 


IV. Questions on the text which will 
of what he has read. 


V. Suggestive questions and directio 


will admit. 

VI. Perfect adaptability to pupils of 
course of study. 

VII. Valuable appendixes containing 


12mo, 


A sample copy will be sent to any teacher, for e 
60 CENTS, up to November 1, 1890. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, 


CHARACTERISTIC 


I. StyLE,—‘ We commend his style as a model for authors and a delight to 


380 pages. 


AND COMPANY, 


ENCE TO ITS ORIGINS 
JOHN FISKE 


With Questions on the Text aud Suggestive Questions and Directions by FRANK A. Hi 
Headmaster of the English High School at Cambridge, Mass., and Bibliographica 


FEATURES 


II. The absence of abstractions and metaphysical generalizations, and the 
presence of material which shows what our government in its concrete reality, has been, and is 


III. An interesting, philosophical, and pedagogically sound order of devel: 


help the pupil to retain the substance 


ns, and bibliographical notes, by the 


aid of which as much or as little interesting study may be given to the subject as circumstances 


all stages of advancement and to any 


in compact form much documentary 


and statistical matter necessary to a student of civil government. 


$1.00 net. 


xamination with the view of adoption, on recetpt of 


Boston, Mass. 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 








For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 








You should discriminate as to the books 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. It advocates no individual 
system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordi 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as by the 





that you read, 
You cannot read all that are printed. 
You haven’t the time. Many of them 
are not worth reading. Large parts of 
others are of questionable worth. 
Why not choose the VERY BEST? 
Why not buy and read 


trained elocutionist. 
300 pages, cloth, $1.25 





HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JoHN H. BECHTEL. 


The author has been engaged for fifteen years i0 
teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. All persons who desire to pronounce 
according to the most approved standards will fiud 
— volume a most comprehensive and convenient 

elp. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes iD 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and W 
the needs of the general student. 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 





Liberal terms in quantities. Special 


inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
E. C, Stedman and E. M. Huichingon. 

Every page of these splendid volumes has been 
carefully selected by able critics from the choicest 
among the 400,000 volumes copyrighted 

You can’t come and see the books here. We can’t 
visit you. But the express companies will take a 
set to your home where you can look it over, and if 
these books don’t sell themselves to you. the ex- 
press company will return them at our expense, 

You can pay for them at the rate of only 


$3.00 PER MONTH, 


less than one cent per volume per day. 


Sold only 
by subscription. 4 


Hand your subscription to 





one of our salesmen or mail it to us. In either case 
we send the béok direct to you. 
Send for five sample portraits free. 
C, L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St., N.Y 
WANTED, 


For important college positions, two gen 

music teachers who are capable ot giving ca 
instruction in both Vocal and Instrumental usic 
(plano) and taking charge of the musical department. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 





To be ready 


August Ist, 





Common-Sense Exercises in Geography 


By SEYMOUR EATON. 


Every teacher of Geography will be delighted wi 
not ordinary questions,—such as will 
It is adapted to all grades, and 
needed in our schools. 


Hundreds of copies have already been ordered in advance 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB 


Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


th this Manual. 





It is a book of EXERCISES,— 


require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupi!. 
to the best American text-books. PSuch i-4 


Such a book has long bee” 
of publication. 


LISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





———~ 


KINDERGARTEN rat 
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and with simple tools.’’ The aim of the instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools is to instill a taste 
for and love of work in general ; to inspire respect 
for rough, honest, bodily labor; to train in habits 
of order, cleanliness, and neatness; to promote 
attention, industry, and perseverance in the de- 
velopment of the physical powers, and to train the 
eye and sense of form. The methods and means 
of instruction are explained in detail. Mr. Wilson 
explains the Naas aystem which begins with the 
use of a knife. The investigation of trade work 
is to be continued by Mr. Wilson and reported in 
later numbers of the magazine. The usual re- 
ports of delegates and committees on scientific 
topics are to be found in this valuable magazine. 
Philadelphia: Published by the Franklin Insti- 
tute. 


— To be helpful to women seems to be the aim 
of the managers of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Every article has the true, practical ring. What 
could be more helpful at this season than a good 
budget of advance “ Hints for Making Christmas 
Presents,’’ or practical styles for fall dresses, 
which Mrs. Mallon skillfully describes. Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott begins her work in this number; 
Shirley Dare writes on the wisdom of granting 
favors; Foster Coates, one of New York’s best- 
known editors, tells what are ‘‘ Women’s Chances 
as Journalists’’; Eben E. Rexford gives hints for 
fall flower potting; Ruth Ashmore treats a page 
full of questions of manners and dress for girls; 
Edward W. Bok points out the possibilities of 
literary success, and Dr. Louis Starr gives practical 
hints about the care of children. Philadelphia: 
433 Arch street. Terma, $1.00 a year. 


— Wide Awake for September contains much 
of interest to both young and old. The chapter 
of Mr. Ward’s Andover serial ought to be read by 
every college boy in the country. An amusing 
‘* Tragedy in Three Scenes,’’ entitled ‘* She did 
not go to Cooking School,’’ by Miss Pollock, will 
be in demand for entertainments. There are sev- 
eral unusually fine illustrated papers, and the short 
stories and sketches were never better. Teachers 
of young children will find the ‘‘ Motion Song,’’ 
by Mrs. Denniston Chant, of service. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Terms, $2.40 a year. 


—The New England Magazine is bent upon 
honoring the South. The University of Georgia 
comes second in her series of illustrated articles on 
the colleges of America, and is presented by 
Charles Morton Strahan in the September number 
with a series of finely executed engravings. The 
growth of the great city of Minneapolis and its 
condition as it now presents itself in 1890 is also 
finely pictured and ably treated in this number by 
Prof. W. W. Folwell of the University of Min- 
nesota. 


— The current issue of Harpers’ Weekly con- 
tains an elaborate account of the National En- 
campment at Boston, of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. Among other attractions it has a por 
trait and biographical notice of the late Cardinal 
Newman. 


— The Pansy (edited by Pansy) has several 
contributions from its famous editor in the August 
number. Children from eight to twelve years of 
age will enjoy this magazine. Price, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Unitarian Review, for August; terms, $3.00. 
avyear. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

The Catholic World, for August; terms, $4.00a 
year. New York. P. O, Box 1968. 

The Magazine of Art, for September; terms, $3.50. 
New York. Cassell Pub. Co. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, for Aug.; terms, 
$5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 

Wide Awake, for September; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


HOW INVALIDS FARE ON THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA LIMITED. 





The following extract is reprinted by permission 
from a letter dictated to the stenographer on the 
‘* Pennsylvania Limited ’’ :— 

‘Many times have I traveled over the Penn- 
sylvania line, and have always been pleased with 
the kindness manifested by all the attaches of the 
company. This feeling of pleasure came to me 
when in perfect health, and when I could appre- 
ciate so much every kindness. How much more 
now do I realize the comfort and happiness which 
the Pennsylvania Limited affords me on my jour- 
ney to Cincinnati, an invalid from a long siege of 
sickness. : 

“The anticipated hopes of great fatigae were 
readily discarded after a few hours’ ride on the 
splendidly-equipped train of the Pennsylvania 
Limited.’’ 

This is traveling in America, and could some of 
our foreign cousins, who journey from place to 
place in a close compartment car, experience & 
trip on this daily western and eastern “ home on 
wheels,’’ they’d then appreciate the statement re- 
cently made by an Englishman on the Limited, 
that ‘‘in railroad comforts the Americans are one 


<= 


hundred years ahead of us.’’ 5 


























____—s Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
gency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & 
Ont B. Jenkins, . Stelger & Co., M D. Beritts 
%., y York ; c 4 bo aa : 
Semveuss & ht achette & Co., London; Dr. L, 
ae eck of Tmoquted ant American Books in 
> Foreigu an nelent Languages at | } - 
ces. Catalogues on application . aoe Oe 
CABL SCHOENHOER, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookselier, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 








annotated Now ready. “L’Avaie,” by MOLIERE ; 
Le Cid, by CORNBILLE: “ Le urgeois Gentil 
homme,” by MOLIERB; “ Horace,” by RAOINE,; 


- Athalle” by —y h, 25 cents. 
nymmes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARBELLI. A 
ioe ae novel and practical book for students. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
Publishers and inportors af Pecan Books 
re 0 ’ 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 





Building Construction. 


By EDWARD J. BURRELL. 
Fully Illustrated with 303 Working Drawings. 
12mo. 80 cts. 
A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS, with prospectuses of the books, sent on 
application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


WEDDING BELLS 


Should peal forth merrily when the bride and groom 
have read and re-read Dr. Talmage’s beautiful book 


entitled 
“THE MABRIAGE RING,” 
comprising 15 choice sermons, covering a wide mat- 
rimonial field. A valuable gift book. 
12mo, cloth. Beautifully bound. Price, $1.00, post- 
age free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18and Astor Piece, N. Y. 


( ‘, DRAWING BOOKS, 

Taplt gory Books. 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 











Geachers’ Agencies. 
A NEW YORK OFFICE, porcutsca ae cinch wecchers’ aeons or Roe War Gite and eboopt 


for an interval of six months has since been the owner of it. But on Aug. 19 he sold the Unton Agency, 
and has now no proprietorship or interest init. Instead he has established at No. 16 Astor Place a New 
York city office of the School Bulletin Agency, under charge of Mr. J. Edman Massee, until Jan, | manager 
of the Albany Teachers’ Agency. Mr. Masses has been in our Syracuse office this year, making himself 
familiar with our plans and methods, and goes to New York fully acquainted with‘our candidates. He will 
have there duplicates of our records. and will be in daily communication with us by mail or telephone. 
Those who wish to get teachers or ¢ )rezister, will have every facility] fered by thefhome office. There will 
be no extra charge for registration in the New York office, as all candidates will be registered in both 
offices. To principals and school-offices in the vicinity of New York this will prove a convenience, and we 
trust they will make liberal use of the advantages offered 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 





x xX x x x x x x x x Xx Xx 


Note the Advertisement 





of the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
Special Teachers, 
on the 
Reading Page under Educational Intelligence. 


Address : 


70--72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


x x XxX Xx x xX Xx xX xX xX xX Xx 


ON SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September there will be many vacancies that must 
We daily receive letters 
If not yet located 





be filled on “ short notice.” The “rush” has already begun. 
and telegrams, asking us to nominate candidates for given vacancies. 


let us hear from you. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


School and College Bureau, Elmhurst, Ill. 


PRECEPTRESS WANTED 


For Southern Industrial Institute. preceptress, over thirty, who has thorough knowledge of physical cul- 
ture with the re and executive ability. to take charge of dormatory with 300 students. Salary, 
$800 and home, ork begins about Jan. ist. Teachers wanted for all grades of work. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul. 








Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kell ‘’s Khetoric, and Literature. 

Hate ms Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
THE EM PIRE » A Complete History of Britain 

» and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“Adelightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
preased yet complete poe adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
pumerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 

For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E. 17th St., New York, 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL ELTUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Rontgemer °s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course ooparating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Socmeetry and peaepnemetes. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 77 WABASH AvEz., CHICAGO, ILL. 











NOW READY: 


1000 EXERGISES IN PHYSICS, 


BY AUTHOR OF 
‘Elements of Physics,” “ Introduction to Phys- 
ical Science,”’ ** Physical Technics,”’ &c. 
Send for circulars. Address 
ALFRED P. GAGE, 


(P. O. Box 1654,) Boston, Mass. 


NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. "Si. Wevgrs’ |PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. venice. Se 
FUBLISN 65 Principalsbips, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 


pprentendencies, $850 to $2500: 

ormal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate. and primary teachers, $480 

to $1500. Also many positions for specialists. Every day brings new vacancies. Circulars free, 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


Especially to Teachers. 


DO YOU SEE THE POINT? 


If any reader of ;the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION should engage to teach school five days in a week, 
and forty weeks in a year, at ji/ty dollars per day, she would have to teach more than minety years to 
earn the aggregate of salaries which have been secured to its members by the NEw ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EpucaTION during the administration of its present manager. But now you say, “ The 
summer is ended, and it is too late to register.” It is not so, however. The demand for well trained 
teachers, especially for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar grade schools is, even now, greater 
than ever, and there will not be a week, and hardly a day, during 1890-91, when calls will not be 
made at this office for such teachers. 

This fact should be remembered by all. In order that the supply may be equal to the demand, 
register now. Normal graduates are in special favor among our patrons. 

For the higher grade of schools, the graduates of Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar on the one hand, 
and of New England Colleges for men on the other, are eagerly sought. 
Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A CARD. 


| The undersigned having purchased the well known 
| UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY of New York City, has 
| transferred it to Nos. 53 and 54 LaFayette 
Place (next to the Astor Library), and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well- 
established and reliable Agency. 

Mr. W. D. KERR, who has been so long identified 
with the Agency, has also transferred his publishing 
business to the same location. 

N. B.— This Agency has no connection whatever 
with any other educational Agency or Bureau. 





Circulars and forms for registration FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, Sombos, PUaEEtURe, H, M. HARRINGTON, 
a aa aan Late Supt. of Bridgeport (Ct.) City Schools. 


150 FirTH AVENUE eee Se aes FOR REGISTRATION. 
NO i BEST FACILITIES, 











EFFICIENT SERVICE, 





APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographi Venable’s Arithmetics. 
Holmes? 1 ” | Gildersleeve’s Latin. P 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 
A monthly, 


THE KINDERGARTEN, ome asd 


school. Science lessons, stories, games, occupa- 
tions, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50 a year. On trial, 3 months, 30c. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO,, 161 LaSalle St. Chicago. 


Home. Circulars free. 
00 t 250 00 A MONTE can be 

_ 0 «™ made working for us. 
‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 








WANTED in every Town to sell 
WOMAN’S HAND BOOK. 
Just issued. Quick Sales. Big Pay at 
E, B. TREAT, Pub., New York. 








B. F. JO IN & CO., 1009 Main St., Va. 


LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers ia the LARGEST and BEST. 
V. BHUYVSSOON (late R E. AVERY), 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West i4th Street, NRW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Peasecon. Principals’ Aacistante, Lunes, and Gov- P. 


de ent of instruction; recom- 
ernesses for every departm ~ 





mends good schools to parents. Call en or 
MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, aaa 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, so § h | A 
23 Union Square, New Yor WESTERN C 00 vency 


Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
pomany A Colleges, Schools, a superior Profes- 
4 s. Assistants 


National Teachers’ Bureal, |sjssasinty cents Sie 


100 BrsLe Hovss, seeking teachers. 
omer w Register at once. Address with stamp. 
dth Ave. & Sth St., NEW YORK. HURROUGHS, 


Miss RANNIE 8. 
TEACHERS WANTED Nov. 31, 1886. pene. 


MT. STBRLING, KY. 
at once for some of the best salaried positions BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


in city and country schools, Make applica- 28 W. 28d St, New York. 84 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 




















itably omplozed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, | 





tion without delay, inclosing stamp. for teachers for schools. colleges 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. | ud families. kecommends schools to parents. 





— meg TET oo 
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Practical Drawing Courses, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 


A complete course carefully adapted to all grades, 


Primary Course — 4 numbers. 
Grammar Course — 9 numbers.. 


High School Course — 5 numbers. 


Eclectic Industrial Drawing Series. 


Comprising 9 numbers, perfectly graded. 


The Eclectic System is designed to furnish the necessary basis 


for special training in the advanced drawing 


ee 9 . . 
Krisi’s Drawing Series. 
Free-hand, Inventive, Industrial, Graded Course. 

Synthetic Series — 4 numbers and Manual. 


Analytic Series — 4 numbers and Manual. 


Perspective Series — 4 numbers and Manual. 
Krusi’s DrawinG also carries the study into the advanced 
courses in Mechanical Drawing, Elementary Architecture, Textile 


Designs, and Outline and Relief Designs. 


My 3 H M » 4 = & 
White’s Industrial Drawing (Revised). 
Simple, practical, complete, easily taught, It is the “ Alphabet 

of Manual Training.” A new and complete course, comprising 18 


numbers carefully graded. 


courses. 


Send for full descriptive circulars and complete price list. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


806 & 808 Broadway, New York. 258 & 260 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 





SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE, 
REVIEW SYSTEM, 


Young Folks’ Library. 


MacCoun’s Fiistorical Publications. 


Welsh’s Grammars. 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


COURSE IN READING, 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Wy MMOneD TTR EARS. BEST 
SONGS. | CHEAPEST 


.8 . | 8.8. Song Book Published. 
NEW YORK ; 740 & 742 Broadway. or po poy seas Aa ditaee ae 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. — SS SS 
BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CO 
Choice New Text-books and Helps for | New York and Chicago. Cincinnati and N. Y. 
nearly every branch of School 
and College Work. 
Illustrated Catalogue matled free to any address 


6 Hancock Ave., Beston. 








2 Romerset At.. Roatan 





Reoiater Now 





THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of * White’s Classical Literature,” etc . 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who. like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 215 pages; cloth. $1.25. Copies sent 
wst free for examination, with a view to introduc- 
fon in school or college, for 75 cents. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. ¥. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHBRS AND DEBALBRS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which specia) attention is called. 

These MODELS have been onponey designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Grammar 
Schools, They consist of both Solids and Tablets, ar 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
greatest regard for osousnes and beauty, and are fur- 
nished at the lowest possible prices. hey have been 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, and are ab- 
solutely indispensable to the correct teaching of Form 
and Drawing in every stage, and especially at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park Bt., Boston, Mass. 
729 WABASH AVENUS. 

















Ready Sept. ist. 


Recreation Queries in 
United States History, 


WITH ANSWERS. 


By Pror.C. L. GRUBER, 
State Normal School. Kutztown, Penn. 








Cloth; price, 75 cents. 


| SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HORACE E. SCUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well asa fullset of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; 

a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” 

Price $1.00; by mail, 31.15. Send for Circular. 
For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 

364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


_ Has a thorough and systematic course of study including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

Gar" Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








Good Work for Next Year can Now be Done. 
Bs AMINE 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL REGISTER. 


BY HENRY RODDIS. 


This is truly a labor-saving Register Shows at a glance, —one writing of pupil’s name, — DAILY 
WEEKLY, MONTHLY, and TERM ATTENDANCE OF PUPIL8; their term advancement, studies pursued and 
books used, advancement made, and scholarship for each month and term. Easy to keep; saves teacher 
work and the district money, as but one book is peeded instead of two or more as now used in most schools 
__ EVA GRIGG, County Superintendent, Cherokee Co., Iowa, says :—“I have examined the Complete 
School Register carefully, and can say I think it is the best work of the kind I ever saw. It is full and 
complete, combining both Rsgister and Record Book in one, I can cheerfully recommend it to school 
boards and directors. It cannot but meet approval if tried.’’ 


Every Teacher should examine this new work. Price $1.00, prepaid. Specimen page on request. 


QUANTELL’S POCKET CLASS BOOK. 
rhe tedious marking |system revolutionized. A record of 30,000 Daily Recitations for 35 cents. Ten 
month's Record with but one writing of name. Specimen sheet free. 


STORIES OF THE THREE AMERICAS: 


Their Discoveries and Settlement. 


By EUNICE C, CORBETT and ANNA CONTENT. Illustrated with over 50 Fine Wood Engravings. 


Contains Thirty-two Accurate Descriptions, in form of Stories, of the Earl 
North, South, and Central America. ne: Syne of 


FOR THE LIBRARY; FOR REFERENCE; FOR SUPPLEMENTARY WORK ; 


HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF ae JUVENILE CLASSICS 


EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 
every one is sure to be suited. Please select 
in time your “ autumpal music books.” 
Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. (35 cents, $3.60 
doz.) Emerson & Moore. 
TEMPERANCE BALLYING SONGS, (55 
cents, $3.60 doz) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1.00 
$9.00 doz.) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOTRBR, (50c. 
$5.00 doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS, (50 cts., $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs, (50 cents.) Near 
200,000 sold. 
School Teachers cannot help liking the three 
books of ‘ 
SONG MANUAL, | Br es eo dz, | Emerson. 
Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book. 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX. 
ERCISES. ($2.50. ) 
Gospel Singers wii like 


PRAISE IN SONG, (40c., $4.20doz) Emerson. 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 


Books Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


KOT OF AL 


in the line of Music Books, are the following: 
CURRICULUM (For Piano Instruction. American or 
Foreign Fingering) $2.75. MODEL ORGAN (For 
Organ Instruction) $2.25. SCHOOL OF SINGING | For 
Vocal Instruction) $3.00. SUDDS’ ORGAN VOLUN- 
TARIES $1.50. ARCHER’S ORGAN BOOK (Choice 
pieces for the Organ) $2.00. MODERN CLASSICS 
(Piano Music of Medium difficulty, $1.00. MODERN 
Easy Piano Music) $1.00. 
ROYAL PIANO FOLIO (Choice Piano Music) 65cts. 
ROYAL VOCAL FOLIO (Best Foreign Songs) G5cts 
WINNOWED SONGS (The Latest Sunday-School Sony 
Book 40cts. PRACTICAL ANTHEMS (A splendid 
collection of anthems of moderate difficulty) $1.00. 
Any of the above named books will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the marked price, 
COMPLETE LISTS of Music Books and Sheet 
Music furnished free on application. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


t & Sone Muale Co., | The John Church Co, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E. 16th St., New York, 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


PRETERITA ; or, The Autobigra- 
phy of John Ruskin. From new plates. 
With two Portraits of the Author, an early and 
a later one, and Portrsits of his Aunts, Extra 
cloth, gilt head, 18mo, 3 vols. $3.00 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 


TURE. With 14 Plates, $1.50 ; without 
Plates, $1.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


58 East JOth St., New York. 
(Two doors west of Broadway.) 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the “‘ New Education’’ in its 
cape and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods bave been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 























| the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 


ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus spe- 
cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 


570 pages. $2.00 





FOR READING CLASSES. 





™ We quote the following from the Author’s Preface: | 
© This collection of ‘Queries’ has been made for the | 
purpose of promoting greater interest in the study of | 
vur history. The compiler hopes that it will relieve 


the dul! monotony of difficult lessons and dry facts, 


and thus ward off the tendency to routine work with 


its consequent indifference. Striking facts and un- | 


common occurrences add a charm to school work. 
They are incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a 
source of healthful mental recreation.” 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address orders, 
INEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Every pupil and teacher will have a new desire for History after readin 
: g the daring adventures. th 
thrilli ‘ 8, . e 
tee Be oy the cruel hardships endured and perpetrated by the discoverers and founders of the | 

Excellent supplementary reading or history work. Will make an ; i 
work. Any papi especially any boy, will ovine it highly. excollont Gift Book for meritorious | 

Board Sides; Cloth Back ; 200 Large Pages. Price, 75 cents. One & 
Low Rates for Class Use. re Sample Copy, 60 cents. 


MY CATALOGUE 2%, T20U2LE KILLERS, HELPS AND AIDS FOR TEACHE 
should now be consulted, ’ ; t TEACHERS, 
BOOKS. HELPS FOR TEACHERS, REPORT CARDS. BLACKRO wk STENCILS. aad th ‘a a 


thing and everything used by Teachers in their work. Send for it > free. 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


“Every school library should have a copy of it. 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pensable.”’—National Jour. of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and dis- 
tinguished author. who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed up- 
on receipt of price. 


NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








W E will send free to all applicants our new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ HELPS. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 








Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Foasils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps. 





Ward's Natural Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, 


Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER, N. y. 


OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 





Stuffed Animals 
and Skins. 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
}) Invertebrates. 











